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AMERICA AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 


S we send this issue to press Presi- 
A dent Harding has been speaking 

at New York before the annual 
meeting of the Associated Press upon 
the proposal that the United States ad- 
here to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

In his speech the President cited his 
party’s official pronouncements in favor 
of an International Court of Justice, and 
his own statements as a candidate dis- 
tinguishing between such a Court “gov- 
erned by a fixed and definite principle 
of law,” and such an organization as 
the League of Nations, “an association 
of diplomats and politicians, whose de- 
terminations are sure to be influenced 
by considerations of expediency and na- 
tional selfishness,” and committing him- 
self to the principle of the Court. With 


| a cordial expression of good will to the 


League of Nations “if it is serving the 
Old World helpfully,” he made it clear 
that he was distinctly and decisively 
opposed to having the United States en- 
ter the League. He urged the acceptance 
of the proposal to adhere to the Court 
not only as a matter of keeping party 
faith but as a sound and fair National 
policy for the elimination of interna- 
tional friction and for the promotion of 
international justice. 

Circumstances made it impossible for 
the President to present the proposal to 
the Senate until near the close of the 
Session, when it was too late for the 
Senate to take any action upon it. The 
proposal has aroused some antagonism, 
but also widespread approval. It is 
reported that Senator Lodge is opposed 
to pressing this question. Whether he 
is guided in his opposition by disbelief 
in the value of the Court itself or by 
fear that it will threaten the unity of 
the party is not clear; but some Repub- 
licans are opposed to the Court because 
they do not believe in it. Senator Wat- 
son opposes it because he thinks the 
opposition is widespread among Ameri- 
can voters who are not able to distin- 
guish between joining the World Court 
and joining the League of Nations. Other 
Republicans are opposed to the issue be- 
cause they think that returning pros- 
perity will give the Republican party an 
advantage which may be jeopardized: by 
raising an issue in foreign policy. On 
the other hand, there are Republican 
leaders, such as Senator Pepper and 
Representative George M. Young, who is 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House, who believe that 
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for international amity without involv- 
ing the United States in embarrassing 
entanglements. : 

Most of the objection seems to arise 
from the fear that the United States will 
have to associate itself with the League 
of Nations in the very process of helping 
to select the judges of the Court, and 
that therefore the issue which was 
prominent in the election of 1920 will be 
raised anew. To this objection we can 
see no weight. It is of no significance 
that the representatives of the nations 
who select the judges of this Court hap- 
pen to be also the representatives of the 
respective nations in the League. If, as 
is proposed, the United States is ac- 

















joining the Court will prove,a measure 
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REAR-ADMIRAL COLBY M, CHESTER 


cepted as a participant in the Court 
without being committed to the League 
of Nations in any way, there is no rea- 
son whatever for an intelligent electo- 
rate to become confused as to the issue. 
It should be remembered that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for adhesion to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice includes the 
following conditions or reservations: 

I. That such adhesion shall not be 
taken to involve any legal relation on 
the part of the United States to the 
League of Nations or the assumption 
of any obligations by the United 
States under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, constituting Part 
I of the Treaty of Versailles. 

II. That the United States shall be 
permitted to participate through rep- 
resentatives designated for the pur- 
pose and upon an equality with the 
other states members respectively of 
the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations in any and all pro- 
ceedings of either the Council or the 
Assembly for the election of Judges or 
Deputy Judges of the Permanent 


Court of International Justice, or for 

the filling of vacancies. 

III. That the United States will pay 
a fair share of the expenses of the 
Court, as determined and appropriated 
from time to time by the Congress of 
the United States. 

JV. That the statute for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
adjoined to the protocol, shall not be 
amended without the consent of the 
United States. 

No objection to the idea of a Court has 
come from Democratic sources—the only 
Democratic objection has been to the 
making of reservations. And from the 
records of the Republican party it is 
evident that the idea of a Court has 
been urged by Republican leaders and 
has had the sanction of Republican tra- 
dition. Under these circumstances it is 
natural to expect that the proposal to 
join the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice subject to the conditions 
outlined by the Administration will 
meet the approval of the Nation at large. 

This proposal seems to us to be as 
free from partisan considerations as any 
proposal of foreign policy that has ever 
been made in American history. Fears 
that prompt opposition to it seem to us 
groundless. We hope and believe that 
the President will hold fast to his pur- 
pose to place this Nation side by side 
with other civilized nations as a partici- 
pant in the Court organized according 
to the plan drafted by an American for 
making international law more effective. 


THE CHESTER CONCESSIONS 


TT” renewal of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence on the Near East follows close 
after the granting by the Turkish Na- 
tional Assembly at Angora of conces- 
sions to an American company of which 
Rear-Admiral Colby M. Chester, U. S. N. 
(retired), is the head. Just what atti- 
tude the delegates of the Allies at Lau- 
sanne will take as to this is a puzzling 
question. Turkey’s attitude is that the 
matter concerns no one but Turkey and 
the concessionaires. 

The original concession was made in 
1909, but has been in a state of sus- 
pended animation ever since. That it is 
now greatly extended in the nature and 
character of the things granted may be 
seen from the following summary in one 
of the press cable despatches: 

In addition to the concession for 
the development of the Mosul oil 
fields, whose potential value is fixed 
at $4,600,000,000, the concession pro- 
vides for the building of a network 
of railwAys approximating 2,800 miles, 


the build of ports, development of 
rich mine concessions, the build- 
ing of a‘tedel capital at Angora on 
the plan of the city of Washington, 
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the development of a model farm, and 
the shipment into Turkey of Ameri- 
can farm machinery. 


Naturally, the tendency in this coun- 
try is to welcome any extension of the 
“Open Door” idea which should give 
American enterprise an opportunity to 
assist in developing the Near East. 
There are two considerations, however, 
that must be taken into account. One is 
that it is hard to say just how far Turk- 
ish authority extends. The Angora 
Government is stubborn about admitting 
the right of the Allies to put Mesopo- 
tamia (Irak) under a British mandate, 
and the Allies are not just now admit- 
ting that the Turks may give concessions 
over Mosul properties. What is pro- 
posed to be done in Mesopotamia is 
surely a matter in which the Allies are 
concerned. The other is the fact that 
the French and British claim conces- 
sions (also originally granted before the 
war), and that there is danger of a con- 
flict between the grants. 

Admiral Chester, who is now about 
eigitty years old, is undoubtedly a man 
of ability and executive experience, and 
he has associated with him in this en- 
terprise General George W. Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, and other 
men of standing. The name of the cor- 
poration is to be The Ottoman-American 
Development Company. 

The fact is recalled that Admiral 
Chester’s first connection with Turkish 
affairs was when he commanded an 
American battleship sent to collect in- 
demnity for injury to American mis- 
sionaries. He got the money, and evi- 
dently impressed the Turks thereby 
with his business efficiency, for one 
writer says: 

Out of this episode grew a close 
friendship between Turkish officials 
and Admiral Chester, who was a 
veteran of the Civil War and an old 
friend of Colonel Roosevelt. When 
Admiral Chester again visited Con- 
stantinople in 1908 and 1909, sup- 
ported by the fleet which Roosevelt 
sent around the world, the Sultan 
tendered him a broad concession, 
which came to be known as the 
“Chester Project.” This concession 
included the construction of 1,200 
miles of railroad in Turkey, to extend 
from Alexandretta Bay to the Persian 
border, and the development and 
operation of oil fields estimated to be 


capable of producing more than a 
billion barrels of crude petroleum. 


WAGES AND WELFARE 

IN KEY INDUSTRIES 

A MEASURE of increased prosperity in 
industry is shown by the fact, re- 

ported by the United States Department 

of Labor, that 39 out of 43 selected in- 

dustries showed a substantial increase 

in number of employees during March. 


‘ 
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The report covers 5,453 establishments. 
The total number of employees in- 
creased during the month from 2,092,285 
to 2,135,564. The total wages for a 
week increased from $51,965,545 to 
$54,538,778, or about $12,000,000 for the 
month. 

It must be admitted that this gain in 
numbers of employees and in the con- 
sequent total sum of wages paid is 
partly due to a seasonal pick-up. The 
largest increase was in the fertilizer in- 
dustry, which was fairly entering upon 
its busy season. Brick manufactories 
were second. Much of their increase 
was undoubtedly’ due to the spring re- 
vival of building operations. Pulp and 
paper plants and sawmills, dependent in 
large measure upon spring delivery of 
timber, also showed substantial in- 
creases. 

Many industries, on the other hand, 
show increases for which no seasonal 
explanation is apparent. Boots and 
shoes, carpets, chemicals, electrical ap- 
pliances, pianos and ‘organs, and a 
number of others in which the seasons 
play no important part show increases 
only slightly less than the others men- 
tioned. 

The list of industries showing losses 
also is interesting. There are but four 
of them—glass, leather, slaughtering 
and meat packing, and chewing and 
smoking tobacco. In at least one of 
these, slaughtering, the seasonal element 
is undoubtedly operative. The most de- 
cided decrease, however, is in chewing 
and smoking tobacco, in which the sea- 
sonal element does not figure in any 
large way. . 

An equally important part of the re- 
port consists of a comparison of earn- 
ings for March, 1923, and March, 1922. 
The list, however, is much more re- 
stricted, only thirteen industries being 
included. All of these showed increased 
earnings, and all but two showed larger 
numbers of employees. Some of the in- 
creases are spectacular. Iron and steel 
show earnings increased by nearly 87 
per cent and automobiles by more than 
84 per cent. Cotton manufacturing in- 
creased its earnings by nearly 65 per 
cent, while hosiery and knit goods in- 
creased by hardly more than 2 per 
cent. 

Per capita earnings of wage workers 
increased during the year in practically 
all industries. Here, again, the com- 
parison covers 43 industries. The 
largest increase, nearly 10 per cent, is 
in millinery and lace goods. The small- 


est is in woolen manufacturing. Losses 
in per capita earnings are shown only 
in pottery and carriages and wagons, 
and these are small. 

These wage increases, apparently, are 





still growing. Since February, 41 of the 
43 industries reported on show higher 
wages paid employees. 


WHAT IS CRIMINAL 
SYNDICALISM ? 

HE result of the trial of William Z. 

Foster, indicted in Michigan for 
violating the law of that State relating 
to criminal syndicalism, was without 
result in the sense that the disagree- 
ment of the jury (it stood six to six, we 
understand) disposed for the present at 
least of the possibility of a decision by 
the highest court of the State as to the 
principles involved in the law. The 
question before the jury was not 
whether Foster belonged to the Com- 
munist Party, but whether he took such 
a part in the action and utterances 
of that party that he did, in fact, vio- 
late the law. His mental attitude 
toward the doctrines and the teachings 
of the Communist Party, the Judge told 
the jury, might be taken into account in 
settling the question whether he really 
did take part in the advocacy of 
criminal acts, but would not in it- 
self be conclusive evidence. The jury 
were equally divided as to whether 
Foster had committed any overt crimi- 
nal act. 
. But the trial, inconclusive as it was 
as such, brought through the Judge’s 
charge a clear definition of what, in the 
Court’s opinion, constitutes criminal 
syndicalism. Negatively, he stated that 
the Michigan statute “was not aimed 
against advocacy of any changes in our 
industrial, political, or social institu- 
tions, no matter how far-reaching or 
how drastic such proposals, but against 
advocacy of criminal acts as a means or 
method of bringing them about.” Even 
more specifically the Judge asserted that 
it would not be a crime for Foster or 
any one else to advocate “the theories 
or doctrines of class struggle, mass ac- 
tion, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the soviet system, industrial unionism, 
internationalism, affiliation of the Amer- 
ican trade-union movement with the 
‘Red’ Internationale of labor unions, or 
support of the Soviet Government of 
Russia.” Positively, Judge White as- 
serted that Foster had been guilty of 
criminal syndicalism if he “taught and 
advocated crime, sabotage, violence, and 
terrorism as the method, or one of the 
methods, of accomplishing the changes 
in the organization of society desired by 
the Communists.” 

The distinction is thus clearly made 
between holding opinions or encourag- 
ing others to hold opinions, on the one 
hand, even if they urge radical change 
in our political institutions, and preach- 
ing violence or committing acts against 
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UNDAUNTED AND UNRESTRAINED 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 











FLYING HIGH AND FAST 
From C. A. Tinker, Washington, D. C. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR 


From B. Crampton, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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the public welfare declared to be such by 
law. 


ARE GAMBLERS COLLECTING 
TRIBUTE FROM THE SUGAR-BOWL? 


HE Federal Government’s campaign 

to determine legally whether there 
is gambling in sugar, and, if so, to stop 
it, is under way in real earnest. The 
opening gun of what promises to be a 
long and history-making campaign was 
fired at New York in an equity suit 
against two organizations of sugar 
brokers and others who are charged 
with a gigantic conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. Fictitious trading transac- 
tions, the Government charges, on the 
part of these defendants have resulted 
in forcing up the price of refined sugar 
within ten weeks $2 a hundredweight. 
The cost to the public, the Government 
avers, is reflected to the extent of about 
$4,000,000 a week, all of which is laid 
at the door of speculative operations on 
the part of the two organizations, their 
officers, directors, and managers. 

The Federal Court is asked by the 
Government to enjoin the defendants 
from “further engaging in and carrying 
out in the United States a combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
commerce in raw and refined sugar 
among the several States and with for- 
eign nations.” Hearing on the plea for 
injunction was set for April 30, after 
this issue of The Outlook goes to press. 

Should the Government’s contention 
be sustained at the preliminary hearing 
and the injunction prayed for issued, 
fictitious trading in sugar futures will 
be suspended. Gambling in this com- 
modity of prime necessity to every 
household in the land will be outlawed 
and sugar will again follow its legiti- 
mate course from the cane field to the 
coffee-cup. 

If the Government fails to make out 
its case, there is little dowbt that the 
sales alleged to be fictitious will con- 
tinue, and consumers may reasonably 
expect an immediate increase in prices 
commensurate with the decrease of fifty 
points that occurred when the suit was 
filed. , 

The suit is directed against the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange and 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing 
Association, both incorporated, their 
officers, directors, and managers. With 
respect to these two organizations the 
Government charges that they have— 

served no legitimate or useful pur- 

pose in the marketing in inter-State 
and foreign commerce of the United 

States of raw and refined sugar. 

They exist only as a means of con- 

tracting and speculating with refer- 
ence to supplies of sugar which, in 
many cases, do not exist and for the 
purpose of manipulating the price of 
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raw and refined sugar without regard 
to conditions actually obtaining in 
the industrv, regardless of the law of 
supply and demand and solely for 
illegitimate gambling, speculative 
profits, and the enrichment of the 
parties to such operations and... at 
all times to the serious injury of the 
consuming public. 


If such charges are sustained—and it 
should be borne in mind that the suit 
was filed only after long investigation 
by the Government—no court in Chris- 
tendom could be expected to withhold 
the remedy the Government seeks. In 
support of the charges we read further 
in the bill of complaint: 

Since February 7, 1923, an orgy of 
speculation in raw sugar has been 
indulged in through the instrumen- 
tality of the Exchange and Clearing 
Association. Enormous quantities of 
raw sugar, greatly in excess of the 
quantities customarily dealt in and 
more than the total stock of raw 
sugar then in existence, have been 
the subject of fictitious paper sales. 

Transactions on the Exchange dur- 
ing February, 1923 (a short month 
with two holidays), aggregated 1,515,- 
050 tons, as compared with 362,850 
tons in January. 

During that month only 300 tons 
were actually delivered as a result of 
transactions on the Exchange. 


The italics are ours. There is more 
of the same sort of allegations, and then 
we come to what seems to us the heart 
of the whole thing, so far as the public 
is concerned. We read: 

The commission charges on trans- 
actions on the Exchange in Febru- 


ary amounted to... an average of 
more than $40,000 each trading day. 


That sum, the Government charges, 
represents but the commission of from 
$15 to $25 charged the speculators for 
clearing each lot (50 tons) dealt in upon 
the exchange. If $40,000 a day repre- 
sents only the commission charge, what 
sum represents the speculators’ profits? 
Surely they must exceed far and away 
the slight expense chargeable to com- 
mission. 

And all of it—speculators’ profits and 
members’ commissions—the Government 
charges, has been paid by the sugar- 
consuming public. 

It is time to end this surtax, if such 
a surtax there be. To high sugar prices 
caused by the operation of the law of 
supply and demand there can be effec- 
tive answer, if not this year then next, 
in increased supply. For gambling in a 
nation’s foodstuffs there should be im- 
mediate check. 

As this is written only one suit has 
been filed, but significantly the Govern- 
ment’s detectives are still in the field. 
We hope that the Government will track 
this sugar business to the door of its 
origin. If that origin is of a criminal 
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nature, prosecution will undoubtedly 
follow. 


CREED OR CHRIST? 
OMETIMES it is thought that this age 
is not an age of theology. It may 
not be if it is to be judged in comparison 
with the ages that produced the historic 
creeds and the great doctors of the 
Church; but it certainly is an age of 
theology if it is to be judged by the in- 
terest of the people at large. When Mr. 
Bryan attacks evolution in the name of 
orthodoxy, when Mr. Buckner is retired 
as a consequence of a controversy over 
the theory of the Bible, when on account 
of his doctrinal teaching Dr. Fosdick is 
attacked by men who are known as 
Fundamentalists, when Dr. Grant and 
Bishop Manning engage in a debate con- 
cerning the relation of the minister to 
the creed, newspapers which are good 
judges of public interest give to Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Buckner and Dr. Fosdick 
and Dr. Grant flattering headlines. It 
may not be certain that there is wide 
interest in religion, but it seems obvious 
that there is wide interest in theology. 

It was Sabatier, we believe, who said 
that man was incurably religious. It 
seems that he is also incurably theologi- 
cal. Indeed, in this age of scienee and 
the triumph over hitherto unknown 
forces of nature people seem to be as 
interested as ever in attempts to account 
for God and to explain him. 

In all this theological controversy and 
inquiry, some of it the product of minds 
unacquainted with what men have 
thought in other ages, and therefore in 
Many cases seeking passage through 
their difficulties where men in other 
days have already found passage impos- 
sible, there is perhaps greater need than 
ever for preachers, not of theological 
orthodoxy or theological liberalism, but 
of religion. 

For this reason, we are glad to have 
received a copy of a sermon that was 
preached a few weeks ago in the First 
Congregational Church of Binghamton, 
New York, by the pastor, the Rev. James 
F. Halliday, for in that sermon is simply 
and clearly stated the distinction be 
tween the Christian religidn and Chris- 
tian theology, between believing Jesus 
and believing something about him. It 
is very much simpler to believe some 
thing about Jesus than it is to believe 
him sufficiently to accept his standards 
and be guided by his spirit. 

As Mr. Halliday says, “Jesus never 
judged any man by his theology.” It is 
true that he asked his disciples whom 
they thought him to be; but that was not 
a theological question; it was a question 
as to whether the kind of life that they 
wanted and sought for themsrlvés as the 
highest was the kind of life that he him- 
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self had shown to them. It was not a 
theological question at all, it was a ques- 
tion of life and character. Theological 
speculation is legitimate and for certain 
people is indispensable as a means of 
mental activity. Creeds are necessary, 
for no people can have a religion without 
thinking about it and coming to some 
understanding with other people about 
it. Neither creed nor theological specu- 
lation is a substitute for religion. Mr. 
Halliday has read the signs of the times, 
and he speaks in tones of a true prophet 
when he says: 

If Jesus were to appear on earth 
to-day and visit some one church in 
each of the 200 Protestant denomina- 
tions of America, his amazement, in 
all likelihood, would be indescribable. 
He would face the accumulated theol- 
ogy of nineteen centuries; he would 
come in contact with creeds and doc- 
trines he had never dreamed of, and 
which, in all probability, he would be 
incapable of understanding; he would 
find himself one being here and an- 
other being there. And, in agony of 
soul, he would cry out to the people 
of our day, as once he cried out to the 
people of Jerusalem: “Why do ye not 
understand my speech? Even be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word! O, 
ye people, troubled about so many 
trifling concerns, and divided by so 
many petty differences, whose hearts 
hunger for the living truth, tired and 
confused by all these useless and end- 
less speculations, come unto me. 
Come unto me, ye who are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 

“If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” That 
represents Jesus’ approach to theol- 
ogy. And that should be the approach 
of all his followers. Do his will, and 
creeds and doctrines will take care of 
themselves. 


A CENTENNIAL OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


ble: first centennial in American rail- 
way history is marked by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Company’s celebration 
on April 23 of the hundredth anniversary 
of its chartering by the Legislature of 
New York. The history of this company 
spans the entire development of modern 
transportation agencies, and, parallel 
with that, practically the introduction 
of the use of coal in America as an in- 
dustrial and house fuel. Early in the 
canal building era the Delaware and 
Hudson was incorporated as a canal 
company for the purpose of bringing 
Pennsylvania “stone coal” to the New 
York City market. The scheme was the 
outcome of vigorous and persistent 
pioneering on the part of several Phila- 
delphians, who spent several years in 
locating and buying coal lands in the 
upper valley of the Lackawanna, and 
then, failing to find ready access to the 
market of Philadelphia, conceived the 
bold plan of connecting their mines 
directly by railway and canal with the 
Hudson River. 
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THE “STOURBRIDGE LION,’ THE FIRST STEAM LOCOMOTIVE TESTED ON AN AMERICAN 
RAILWAY, AUGUST 8, 1829 


This locomotive was built in England, and was run on the Honesdale and Carbondale Railroad, 


built by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company in 1827. 


The “Stourbridge Lion’ weighed six 


tons, and was found toc heavy for the tracks 


The sixteen-mile railway climbing an 
858-foot ridge between Carbondale on 
the west and Honesdale, the nearest 
point for water navigation on the east, 
was a historically notable piece of 
pioneering. For it was in connection 
with this railway, at a time when steam 
locomotives were regarded with the ut- 
most skepticism even in England, that 
the Delaware and Hudson Company had 
four locomotives built for it in England. 
One of these, the America, built by 
George Stephenson, of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, was the first steam locomotive 
seen on the American Continent. The 
Stourbridge Lion, one of three built by 
Foster Rastrick & Co., at Stourbridge, 
England, arrived at New York in May, 
1829, about four months later than the 
America, and on August 8, 1829, the 
Lion was tested under its own steam on 
the new railway west of Honesdale, this 
being the first test of a steam locomo- 
tive running by its own power on a rail- 
way in the United States. 

Unfortunately, the weight of the Lion 
crushed the strap iron laid on top of the 
timber rails into the soft wood beneath, 
and raised such a serious problem of 
track construction that the company 
was then unable to deal with it, and for 
many years thereafter the railway over 
the ridge, later famous as the Gravity 
Railroad, was operated by steam and 
water power pulling loaded cars of coal 
up along inclines, from -the tops of 
which they coasted to the foot of the 
next upward slope, thus by a series of 


haulings and coastings surmounting and 
sliding down the ridge which separated 
the mines from the canal. 

The canal was opened in the autumn 
of 1828, and the next year the company 
put in service two packet-boats for pas- 
sengers. For some years passenger 
travel by this mode, the trip between 
terminals a.distance of a little over a 
hundred miles requiring thirty-six 
hours, was somewhat eagerly used, just 
as was the same mode of transport on 
the then just completed Erie Canal. 
This was still in the stagecoach days, 
though for some regions in the eastern 
part of the country very near to the end 
of them. The gap between then and 
now in point of mere transporting ca- 
pacity is strikingly illustrated by the 
contrast between the specified capacity 
of the Stourbridge Lion, which was de- 
signed to haul a load of 60 tons at a 
speed of four miles an hour, and the 
greatest train-haulage record of the 
world, the hauling of a train weighing 
17,400 tons—the latter of course an 
American record. Similarly the growth 
of our use of coal is illustrated by th¢ 
enormous expansion of the use of a’ 
thracite in this period of the Delaw?! 
and Hudson’s centenary. In 1820 pees 
entire marketed production of an ante 
cite was only 365 tons, while nov"!¥es 
annual production is about 90,¢ theit 
tons. Acers of 

Marvelous as these advane*hem in 
been, they represent only a pe 
of natural resources and effect’ Just how 
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Chappel Studio, Philadelphia 


PORTRAIT OF RAPHAEL AND TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


The realism of these figures is traditionally declared to have deceived ‘the eye of the 
Father of his country 
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utilization. One of the speakers at the 
Delaware and Hudson centennial dinner 
on April 23, Mr. W. H. Dickinson, of 
London, who is one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the world on steam engi- 
neering, pointed out that even the mar- 
velous advance of steam was making 
use, at best, of only twenty per cent of 
the efficiency of its coal fuel, with only 
slightly better results with gas and oil 
engines. And he uttered a warning 
that our present achievements, wonder- 
ful as they seem to us, are in a very 
grave sense the achievements of waste- 
fulness. 


THE AMERICAN BACKGROUND 
IN ART 

HE Pennsylvania Academy of the 

Fine Arts, now in its one hundred 
and eighteenth year, through its defini- 
tive exhibition of the portrait work of 
Charles Willson Peale, 1741-1827; his 
brother, James Peale, 1749-1831, the 
miniaturist; and Charles Willson Peale’s 
favorite son and successor, Rembrandt 
Peale, 1778-1860, has put the country in 
its debt to a rather extraordinary degree. 
As Henry James said, “Philadelphia 
inevitably harks back,” so it comes 
somewhat naturally that over three hun- 
dred works of art by the Peales have 
been occupying the walls of the Acad- 
emy. That city and its citizens con- 
tributed the larger number of the can- 
vases, though Maryland, in honor of the 
two elder Peales (who were born in that 
State) was handsomely represented, and 
the leading museums of the country also 
played their part in making the exhibi- 


tion a true study of American back- ' 


grounds. 

Philadelphia is mindful of its past; the 
Peale exhibition not only followed the 
very successful memorial exhibition of 
the works of Thomas Sully, held at the 
Academy a year ago, but also was the 
culmination of a movement which began 
in Philadelphia with the Benjamin West 
exhibition, held at the Art Alliance in 
1921, when the American Quaker painter, 
though familiarly known for his enor- 
mous historical canvases, was revealed 
as an uncommonly good portraitist at 
his best. Stuart, the Peales, Sully, 
Trumbull, Copley, Morse, artist as well 
as inventor, and a score of those who 
became celebrated on this side (and on 
the other too, for that matter) as paint- 
ers and as founders of the early art 
academies, all visited West or were his 
pupils or were directly influenced by him. 

Inevitably the part that West and 
Stuart, the Peales, Copley, and Sully 
played in giving American art a back- 
ground which has long since passed its 
centennial period is more easily studied 
in Philadelphia than in any other part 
of the country. And what the Peales 
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really mean has now been triumphantly 
demonstrated, for while the local por- 
traiture of the leading families was a 
feature, “an infinite sense of cousinship 
coloring the scene,” again to quote 
Henry James on Philadelphia, it was an 
impressive fact that there were twenty- 
eight portraits of Washington on the 
walls. The true George Washington was 
fully and frankly revealed as he was in 
the field, far from parade, and long be- 
fore his visage had taken on that formal 
fullness which radiates serenity and 
benevolence in Stuart’s “Athenzum” 
Washington, and also the heroic gran- 
deur and dignity in the “synthetic” Pater 
Patrie Romanized studies of Rembrandt 
Peale, in *which the likeness of the 
Father of his Country is enframed in a 
painted stone-casement effect giving the 
world the familiar type of portrait 


| known as the “port-hole” Washingtons. 


COLONIAL, JAPANESE, AND 
“MODERNIST” ART IN CONTRAST 
CT was not only the Washingtons, how- 
ever, that counted in the Philadelphia 
exhibition, since the various members of 
the Peale family ranged widely and Rem- 
brandt Peale even laid the French in 


. tribute, evoking, as the story goes, the 


flattering remark of David, “How is it 
that all the celebrated English portrait 
painters are Americans?” So Cuvier 
and Houdon and Gay-Lussac and Joseph 
Bonaparte appeared at the Academy 
cheek by jowl with colonial statesmen, 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Revolutionary heroes such as Gen- 
eral Morgan and John Paul Jones, and 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Dickin- 
son, Peters, Mifflin, Cadwalader, Inger- 
soll, Morris, and Biddle families. And 
then of course there were Franklin and 
Jackson and Monroe and Francis Scott 
Key and Molly Stark. There were even 
artistic jocoseries after the style of the 
painted false doorways in Italian art—as 
at the Villa d’Este, for instance—for 
Charles Willson painted a realistic study 
of two of his children as if they were 
walking up a staircase, which picture, 
Shown in the accompanying illustration, 
framed in the woodwork of a doorway in 
the room of the American Philosophical 
Society, is said to have deceived Wash- 
ington himself, who bowed to the two 
youths, Raphael and Titian Ramsay 
Peale, thinking the staircase as well as 
themselves real. 

As a contrast to the Peales, the Acad- 
emy in exhibiting eighty Japanese prints 
of modern Japanese artists who follow 
in the familiar footsteps of Hiroshige, 
Hokusai, and their schools, printed a 
“foreword” by Justice Joseph Buffington, 
of the United States Circuit Court, who 
quoted Colonel Roosevelt as believing in 
exhibitidns of this international kind for 
the purpose of promoting mutual under- 
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standings between peoples and nations 
through the revelation of the very heart 
and soul of nations through art. This 
charming interlude in the shape of the 
Japanese studies of bird and bough, 
field and flower, had its full appeal. But 
both the very honest Oriental paintings 
and the equally honest art of the Peales 
was given a certain slap in the face, 
as it were, by an exhibition of extreme 
“modernist” canvases which ran _ the 
gamut from deliberate obscurity to the 
crassest vulgarity. As Dr. A. C. Barnes, 
the well-known collector of the art of 
the radicals, wrote (in his preface to the 
Atademy catalogue of the “fauves,” the 
wild beasts, as the French call them), 
the works shown were mostly those of 
aliens living in Paris, and, according to 
Dr. Barnes, represented in their art their 
reaction to Frenclr civilization. 


SPOOFING OR 
IGNORANCE? 


N a recent issue of William Randolph 
| Hearst’s New York “American” 
much prominence is given to an 
interview with former Senator Brackett, 
of the New York State Legislature, who 
attacks the proposal of Governor Smith 
to introduce what is known as the Short 
Ballot principle into the government of 
the State of New York. 

The advocates of the Short Ballot idea 
propose to simplify the machinery of 
State government by reducing the 
elected officers of the State to a half- 
dozen, giving the Governor the power to 
appoint all other State officers. Under 
this system the voter would vote for a 
Governor and a Lieutenant-Governor, for 
a member of the Assembly, for a State 
Senator, and possibly for a Comptroller 
whose duty would be to oversee the 
financial expenditures of the State. If 
the principle were extended to the judi- 
ciary, citizens might elect a Chief Jus- 
tice, who would appoint all other judges. 
Senator Brackett sees, or professes to 
see, that this proposal is destructive to 
democracy; that it would pave the way 
for the “Man an Horseback;” that it 
would lead to despotism, monarchy, and 
what not; that “it would turn the clock 
of political progress in this State back 
seventy-five years;” that it means “the 
old, old struggle of mass versus class, 
progress versus reaction—in a word, 
America versus Russia.” 

I cannot quite make out whether ex- 
Senator Brackett in this alarming ar- 
raignment of the Short Ballot plan is 
merely spoofing (see the Standard Dic- 
tionary) or is simply ignorant of the 
political structure of his own Govern- 
ment. The editor of the New York 
“American” is so busy selecting, reading, 
and reprinting the stories of Laura Jean 
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Libbey that he can hardly be expected 
to be familiar with the history of Con- 
stitutional Government; but Senator 
Brackett either never ought to have 
been a State Senator or he ought to have 
known something about the history of 
his own country. 

As a matter of fact, the Short Ballot 
principle has been in operation under 
our very eyes in this country for over a 
century and a quarter, and so far it has 
not led to the “Man on Horseback,” to 
despotism, to the crushing of the masses, 
or to Russian terrorism. The Federal 
Government is based, organized, and op- 
erated on the Short Ballot plan. In Fed- 
eral elections the voter votes for only 
three men—the President (the Vice- 
President is unfortunately so generally 
ignored that he does not count), a Sena- 
tor, and a Representative in Congress. 
Every other Federal officer, including 
members of the Judiciary, is appointed 
by the President. Even postmasters are 
appointed. We are surprised’that Senator 
Brackett does not enter into the arena 
as an advocate of the election of post- 
masters. A postmaster is a very impor- 
tant official, especially in a small com- 
munity. According to Senator Brackett’s 
logic, the people of the community ought 
to have something directly to say about 
his choice. But Senator Brackett cannot 
pull the wool over the eyes of American 
voters on Federal matters. They know, 
when they elect a President, a Senator, 
and a Representative in Congress, that 
they can keep those three men under 
their qbservation; that they can insist, 
and they do insist, on proper appoint- 
ments; that the practical working of this 
system has given us an efficient Federal 
Government, remarkably free from cor- 
ruption for one hundred and twenty-five 
years; while the method pursued in the 
States, of electing everybody from the 
Governor down to the dog-catcher, has 
given us inefficiency and an extraordi- 
nary amount of political corruption. No 
political system has ever been devised 
that was so successful in enabling office- 
holders to “pass the buck” as the system 
adopted. by the States of electing every- 
body. 

Senator Brackett has the reputation of 
being a shrewd business man. If he is 
interested in a corporation, we wonder 
if he would like to have the stockholders 
elect every employee of the corporation, 
from the sales manager down to the 
night watchman and the office boy! He 
knows perfectly well that this would 
lead to ruin. He knows that in business 
the only way that the stockholder can 
get efficiency and hold the executives 
responsible for their success or their 
failure is to make the elective officers of 
the corporation few, and keep them in 
the limelight. 

He may not, however, know just how 
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it happened that, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment is operated on the efficient 
Short Ballot plan, the State Government 
of New York is operated on the ponder- 
ous, involved, irresponsible, and unsuc- 
cessful long ballot plan of electing every- 
body. 

When the Committee on the Constitu- 
tion of New York State reported to the 
Convention in Fishkill in 1777, Gouver- 
neur Morris wanted the Governor to 
have the power to appoint the military 
and civil servants of the State, with con- 
firmation or rejection of the appoint- 
ments vested in the Legislature. The 
Convention, however, would not adopt 
this suggestion, because, as Theodore 
Roosevelt says in his Life of Morris, “the 
remenyvbrance of the contests with the 
royal governors was still fresh; and the 
mere name of governor frightened 
them.” So the State of New York 
adopted the principle of electing every- 
body. Gouverneur Morris was then sent 
to the Federal Constitutional Conven- 
tion. In this great historic body he 
stood for the Short Ballot idea. To 
quote again from Roosevelt’s history: 

His [Morris’s] views as to the 

power and functions of the national 
executive were in the main sound, 
and he succeeded in having most of 
them embodied in the Constitution. 
... He succeeded in having him [the 
President] made re-eligible to the 
position; ... and in providing for his 
impeachment for misconduct; and 
also in having him made commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the republic, 
and in allowing him the appointment 
of governmental officers. . . . Giving 
him [the President] the appointing 
power, he [Morris] believed, would 
force him [the President] to make 
good use of it, owing to his sense of 
responsibility to the people at large, 
who would be directly affected by its 
exercise, and who could and would 
hold him accountable for its abuse. 


Thus we have in actual operation the 
Short Ballot system of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the long ballot system in 
the State Governments. I do not wish 
to be unfair to Senator Brackett, but I 
cannot help feeling that, either con- 
sciously or subconsciously, he stands by 
the long ballot system because that sys- 
tem gives the power, not to the Gover- 
nor, but to the party boss, who through 
his complicated machinery and long 
lists of nominees and candidates can 
confuse and often deceive the voter. 
Governor Smith is quite as shrewd a 
politician as Senator Brackett, but he 
has risen above the demands of party 
organization, and is justly and demo- 
cratically, in the finest sense of that 
word, asking that the power which has 
been taken away from the voters by 
Senator Brackett’s political philosophy 
Shall be returned to them, by giving 
them real control of the State Gov- 
ernment through three or four execu- 
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tives, on whom they can keep their 
eyes. 

If the Short Ballot plan were an un- 
tried theory, discussion of it and doubt 
about it would be reasonable and wise. 
But it is not a theory. It has been tried 
for one hundred and twenty-five years 
successfully, and is the corner-stone of 
the efficiency and permanency of the 
American Republic. God help the Re- 
public if Senator Brackett ever gets his 
political philosophy adopted into the 
structure of our Federal Administration! 

L. F. A. 


INDIAN DANCES 


NDIGNATION has flamed in the 
| minds of a good many people 
against what one reader of The 
Outlook, well known for his public 
spirit and interest in reform, has called 
“the extraordinary order of Commis- 
sioner Burke some weeks since prohibit- 
ing out of hand the Indian ceremonial 
dances.” We had seen no such order; 
but we had noticed in the newspapers 
the report that such an order had been 
issued. We wrote, therefore, to the 
Office of Indian Affairs for Information, 
and received in reply the official assur- 
ance of the Assistant Commissioner that 
“there had béen no action taken for the 
suppression of Indian dances.” 

The cause of the misleading press re- 
ports is probably to be found in a circu- 
lar letter which the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs sent to the superinten- 
dents in the service of the Indian Office 
in February and a message subse- 
quently addressed to the Indians them- 
selves. Neither the letter nor. the mes- 
sage prohibits dances or even suggests 
that the ceremonial dance as such be 
abandoned. This news will, we hope, 
reassure those who have been troubled 
by the thought that a tyrannous though 
well-meaning Government, intent on 
turning Indians into standardized white 
men, had laid its heavy hand upon In- 
dian art, Indian poetry, Indian imagi- 
nation, Indian tradition, with the pur- 
pose of destroying, not only the prod- 
ucts of a peculiarly interesting creative 
spirit in America, but that creative 
spirit itself. 

Perhaps this creative spirit in the 
Indians has been underestimated in 
America because our early history was 
full of Indian massacres and our later 
history until within a generation or so 
was almost equally replete with little 
Indian wars, so that Americans have 
learned to think of Indians as blood- 
thirsty savages. Boys and girls have 
grown up cherishing an impression of 
the Indian as wielder of the tomahawk 
and skillful carver of scalps. Even 
Cooper, who idealized the Indian, did 
not remove this impression; for his In- 
dian figures seemed to belong to litera- 
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ture rather than life. And even those 
who have been counted among the 
friends of the Indians have in so many 
cases suffused their pleas for justice 
with sentimentality that they have 
tended to alienate those who distrust 
their own emotions only less than they 
distrust the emotions of the professional 
dealers in sob stories. 

Nevertheless there has been an in- 
creasing company of Americans who 
without illusion have recognized great 
value in much of the Indian’s spiritual 
possessions. Indian textiles, Indian 
pottery, Indian handicraft of various 


kinds in its choicer forms, has long’ 


established its claim to artistic distine- 
tion. More tardily Indian music has 
come into recognition as at least mate- 
rial worthy of the attention and study 
of the music student. Least appre- 


ciated perhaps of all, except as a pic | 
turesque spectacle and entertainment | 


for tourists, has been the Indian cere 
monial dance. Yet here too there is 
something that is worth preservation. 
In particular is this true of the cere 
monials of those Indians in the South- 
west of the United States who are not 
nomadic like those with whom the 
whites most frequently clashed, but are 
sedentary, with a primitive civilization 
of their own. In an article printed last 
year in the “Freeman” the late Mrs, 
Paul Burlin, best known by her maiden 
name, Natalie Curtis, wrote: 

The terraced towns of the Pueblo 
Indians—lineal descendants of pre- 
historic architectural types—are 
grouped in squares around open 
dance plazas. On festival days these 
plazas throb with drum-beat, with 
flare and flicker of color, with the 
rhythmic cadence of chanted song, 
while a native dance-drama expresses 
in symbolic pageantry a_ people’s 
prayer—a racial concept of man’s 
relation to the cosmic forces. Here 
dance, drama, and song are no mere 
spectacle for others to look upon, but 
a ceremonial expression of tribal re- 
ligion. To us, whose complexities of 
existence have separated art and life 
and made art professional, the sol- 
emn concentration of a whole village 
praying in pageant is a revelation of 
unselfconscious intensity. There is a 
deep spiritual refreshment in this art 
which cares nothing for the specta- 
tor, has no taint of exhibitionism, but 
is pure expression. The Pueblo In- 
dian dance-dramas are one of the 
rarest treasures of American art-life. 
Those who believe that such pagan 

customs have no place in an advancing 
civilization and are inconsistent with 
the Christian faith which many, if not 
most, of these Indians profess must at 
count in some way for the fact that 
Christmas trees and Easter eggs and 
many other symbols accepted as Chris 
tian to-day have an origin as pagan as 
any Indian dance-drama. Christianity 
has shown its power no more effectively 
than in giving to such non-Christian 
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rituals a new and broader significance. 
Indeed, it is in these very inheritances 
from non-Christian sources that Chris- 
tendom has found material for its dis- 
tinctive forms of art. To abolish, there- 
fore, these Indian customs in the inter- 
est of Christianity, as perhaps some 
zealous Christians would do, is as con- 
trary to the historic spirit of Christian- 
ity as it is to the spirit of American 
freedom. We hope Mrs. Burlin is mis- 
taken when she says: 

That type of Americanization which 
is largely a matter of mail-order- 
house clothes and crockery, of chew- 
ing-gum and “movies,” will soon wipe 
its erasing hand across the Southwest 
like a well-meaning but ignorant ser- 
vant who, zealously “setting to 
rights” an artist’s studio, dusts off 
his pastels. 


In view of that, we are glad to receive 
assurance from the Indian Office that, 
though Indian dances have been prop- 
erly subjected to criticism for certain 
abuses, “the feast and ceremonial occa- 
sions of the Indians in the Southwest 
are less open to this criticism.” 

That there are abuses in connection 
with such ceremonials may well be be- 
lieved without condemnation of the cere- 
monials in themselves. Indeed, a year 
ago in a circular letter to the superin- 
tendents under him the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs noted that the Indian 
dances were growing less frequent, were 
of shorter duration, were interfering 
less with the Indians’ farming and do- 
mestic affairs, and had fewer barbaric 
features, and at that time the Commis- 
sioner said that it was “not the policy 
of the Indian Office to denounce all 
forms of Indian dancing,” but recog- 
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nized that it was a “manifestation of 
something inherent in human nature, 

. a medium through which elevated 
minds may happily unite art, refine- 
ment, and heathful exercise.” What the 
Indian Office has objected to have been 
such abuses as “self-torture, immoral 
relations between the sexes, the sacri- 
ficial destruction of clothing or other 
useful articles, the reckless giving away 
of property, the use of injurious drugs 
or intoxicants, and frequent or pro- 
longed periods of celebration . . . in fact, 
any disorderly or plainly excessive per- 
formance that promoted superstitious 
cruelty, licentiousness, idleness, danger 
to health, and shiftless indifference to 
family welfare.’ The Commissioner 
does not go so far as to approve the 
recommendations of missionaries assem- 
bled last October in the Sioux country 
who would have the Commissioner exer- 
cise his authority to prevent, for in- 
stance, any Indians from taking part in 
the dances or being present who are un- 
der fifty years of age. Apparently, what 
the Commissioner prefers to depend 
upon is the prohibition of what is ob- 
viously vice or crime, and then the 
education of the public feeling of the 
Indians themselves in the direction of 
healthful, orderly, and temperate prac- 
tices. The Commissioner would “give 
tact, persuasion, and appeal to the In- 
dian’s good sense a chance to win ahead 
of peremptory orders.” In his message 
to the Indians he has emphasized at the 
start his protest against the Indians 
allowing these ceremonial dances to be 
degraded as a spectacle for public gath- 
erings of whites. With this in particu- 
lar all friends of the Indians must agree. 
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Whatever value there is in these cere- 
monials is vitiated by turning them into 
shows for the amusement of others. 

With the attitude of the Commissioner 
Indians who value their own customs 
can agree as well as whites. For ex- 
ample, an Indian sixty-six years old, a 
nephew of Chief Joseph, and once a war- 
rior wounded in battle, Peo-peo-tah-likt, 
writes to the Commissioner: 

I long ago quit the war-path and 

settled down to a peaceful life. I 
quit attending the long tent dances 
which are a bad thing for my people. 
I still enjoy short celebrations last- 
ing only a few days and at times 
when they do not interfere with the 
work of the farm, but I am opposed 
to frequent celebrations and dances 
and I advise my people not to indulge 
in them. 


There seems to be nothing in any of 
the suggestions which the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has made concerning 
Indian dances that any intelligently 
sympathetic friend of the Indians can 
object to. All may not agree with the 
application which any superintendent 
might make of some of these recommen- 
dations or which the Commissioner him- 
self might make under certain circum- 
stances; but all ought to support his 
purpose of providing for the preserva- 
tion of these ceremonial dances at the 
same time with the progressive elimina- 
tion of their abuses. And missionaries 
engaged in work among the Indians will 
be wise if they learn from the history of 
Christianity and, instead of attempting 
to do away with these ceremonial 
dances, will help the Indians to invest 
them with a meaning of a larger, truer 
faith. 


POLICING PANAMA 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE BY WILLIAM C. 


find their Panama Canal.doing a 

good business. A good deal of 
loose talk is going around about it being 
necessary to build another; it may be 
fifty years from now, but just at present 
we should give attention to protecting 
the one we have. 

The big addition to the Panama Canal 
business is domestic; i. e., between our- 
selves—we East dealing with us West. 

Hoping no foreigner is listening, we 
would like to say that we did a fine 
piece of work when we dug that Canal— 
at a cost of around $400,000,000. We 
couldn’t do it again to-day for double the 
price. 

We are sorry it is so far away from 
us. If the Canal ran from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, it would need very little protec- 
tion, except from Mr. Bryan’s Minute 
Men; but being where it is, and so very 
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valuable and costly a piece of property, 
and now so necessary to our domestic 
commerce, it must be intelligently pro- 
tected. 

So far we have done pretty well, hav- 
ing forts and barracks and equipment 
that nearly fill the requirements, and, 
so far, the protection cost has been 
about $35,000,000. That is less than the 
cost of one battleship. The defense 
forts were built before the World War. 
Every man understands that an automo- 
bile or moving-picture machine designed 
and built before the war is not of much 
use to-day. We must not be irritable 
when we find that the Crozier disappear- 
ing gun—that last word in coast defense 
fifteen years ago—must be sold to the 
second-hand dealer and a new machine 
installed if we are to keep up with the 
times. 

One of the hardest things for human 
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to do is to buy when a thing is 
cheap; I don’t care what it is—real 
estate, cotton, sugar, or Liberty Bonds; 
we wait until prices are going up—way 
up—then we buy near the top. 

So in Army and Navy protection the 
cheap time is when there is no excite- 
ment about it; when we can consider 
things carefully. buy deliberately, and 
install partly with our forces which 
have little to do. 

To-day the Panama Canal is protected 
by 14-inch disappearing guns which 
have a very low elevation and, conse- 
quently, a short range. An enemy ship 
approaching the Canal Zone from the 
Pacific side with a 16-inch gun can 
anchor outside the range of our 14-inch 
guns and batter the Miraflores Locks to 
pieces at leisure. Yes, I know there is 
no enemy “who would dare,” and be- 
sides, “We have a fleet of bombing 
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planes that would take care of Mr. 
Ship.” The real answer is, Now is the 
cheap time to make improvement. 

We have the right to acquire from the 
Panama Republic the island of Taboga, 
or enough of it to further protect the 
Pacific Canal entrance. It is eight miles 
out in the ocean, and about dne thou- 
sand feet high A few 16-inch guns 
placed on its top or sides is a much bet- 
ter answer to all questions, especially as 
we have the guns in the States, “left 
overs” from the World War. (By the 
way, we made ’em too late to be of any 
use in France, and at a cost that makes 
you and me ashamed; now will we re- 
fuse to install them at Panama until 
another tragedy makes the delay and 
expense another crime?) We shall have 
to place some on the Atlantic side also. 

We understand -that .the cost of a 
proper revision of our big-gun defense 
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“6 ERSONAL liberty” is the last, 
P final dugout into which a va- 
riety of folk take safe refuge 
when society in any of its representa- 
tive forms blocks their unrestricted fol- 
lowing of desires, emotions, or wishes. 
Says society: “You may not publish 
immoral literature, or show’ salacious 
films, or sell habit-forming dangerous 
drugs, or drink intoxicating drinks,” 
and so on, and up goes the cry, “Our 
personal liberty is being interfered 
with!” And so much do we cherish 
personal liberty that, once safe in that 
refuge, almost anything can be done 
with little interference. 

After all, what really is personal lib- 
erty? And how can it be taught? This 
may be answered most clearly in de- 
scribing a lesson or two given as part 
of a course in “citizenship” in a certain 
experimental New Jersey school to a 
class of boys averaging twelve years. 
The lesson was given by means of the 
“Socratic” method—the .boys, by ques- 
tioning, being induced to develop ideas 
and reasons themselves; which is in- 
finitely more effective than any amount 
of lecturing on this or any other kind 
of subject. This particular lesson really 
extended over two periods, a day apart; 
but for the sake of clarity we will con- 
dense the performance, and, by putting 
question and ‘answer in the form of a 
drama, bring out, not only the method, 
but, which is more important, the con- 
cept of personal liberty finally evolved. 


Teacher. Suppose there were a very 
low-grade savage, thousands of years 
ago, living in a cave with his family, 
with no other families anywhere near. 
Suppose that he and his family kept 
carefully and suspiciously away from 
other humans, and that all the other 
cave men did likewise. Suppose, then, 
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of the Canal Zone, with an increase in 
the permanent quarters of men and 
officers, and including bringing up the 
total infantry force to around four thou- 
sand men, will cost six or seven million 
dollars. Some of our soldiers are occu- 
pying the barracks erected for the Canal 
builders in ‘1908. They were not in- 
tended to be permanent, and the ants 
have proved that they were not. Only 
concrete buildings are advisable for 
permanent quarters in a climate where 
ants, cockroaches, centipedes, mosqui- 
toes, and steaming humidity are among 
our enemies. We only have half the 
infantry on the Zone that we should 
have—we are awaiting Uncle Sam’s ap- 
propriation. You say a thousand men 
is more than enough. Exactly so—at 
present. But, since it will require more 
later, why not build the houses now, so 
that when our men do go, they will have 


that our cave man had no chief over 
him, and hence had no human laws to 


obey. How much liberty would he 
have? 
A Boy. That man would have all the 


liberty in the world. 


Second Boy. Sure—he could do any- 
thing he wanted. 
Teacher. What would this cave man 


and his family do for food? 

A Boy. Well, he would hunt for game 
and get meat, and maybe find some fruit 
and nuts. 

Second Boy. Yes, and grow grain. 

Third Boy. Get out! What would he 
live on while he was digging up the 
ground and plantin’ and waitin’ for the 
grain to grow? 

Fourth Boy. Yes, and how would he 
keep animals from® eating his grain? 
He couldn’t make fences. He never 
would have time. ° 

So the class came swiftly to the con- 
clusion that they would live mostly on 
meats and on such fruit and nuts as 
might be found. 

Teacher. How would they get this 
meat? 

A Boy. The man would hunt for it. 


Teacher. What kinds of weapons 
would he have? 

A Boy. He would have bow and ar- 
rows. 


Second Boy. And spears, and slings; 
and he would make traps. 

Teacher. How would he make his 
arrows and spears? 

A Boy. With flint or quartz heads—I 
have some Indian arrow-heads like that. 

Teacher. Do you suppose he found 
these arrow-heads and spear-heads easy 
to make? And how about the shafts? 
He wouldn’t have a knife, you know—a 
steel knife such as you have. 

A Boy. Guess he’d have a hard time. 
He would have to chip the arrow-heads 
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decent -barracks, and not makeshift 
shacks, to live in? 

The airplane protection to the Canal 
is not yet adequate. They have one 
squadron (eighteen machines), but we 
should have two more. We have flying 
fields at each end, but they are not large 
enough. And, like the Army, we need 
more permanent buildings for the avia- 
tion force to live in. 

Those of us who are proud of the 
building of the Canal, those of us who 
are interested in the business use of the 
Canal—yes, and those of us who are 
looking wistfully to the time when wars 
Imay cease—must all join in asking Con- 
gress to police Panama against marau- 
ders, great or small, until the world 
skies are clearer, the motives of men are 
purer, and we feel safe in building our 
own private homes without locks or 
bars. 
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and spear-heads, and then grind them 
against stone to sharpen them. 

Teacher. Do you think such weapons 
would be very good? Were they likely 
to be very deadly? Would it be easy to 
get near enough to game to use such 
arrows and spears? 

A Boy. He’d have to do a lot of 
sneakin’ and stalkin’ to get his animals. 
It’s hard to get a rabbit with a gun, and 
I guess it’s hard enough to get a deer 
with a gun. He must have had a lot of: 
bad luck and misses with his stone-head 
arrows! 

Teacher. Do you think that hunting 
would take up much of his time? 

Chorus. Gee, yes! He’d have to put 
in a lot of time hunting! 

Teacher. But what about making his 
weapons? Wouldn’t that take a lot of 
time, too? 

The general conclusion was that the 
unfortunate “Ug,” as they called the 
cave man, would have to spend about all 
his waking hours either hunting or 
making weapons. 

Teacher. But suppose he would de- 
cide to take several days off and do 
something else—travel around, for in- 
stance, or try to make pottery, or just 


loaf around and rest. What would 
happen? 
A Boy. Why, he’d about starve to 


death, and his family would starve too. 

Teacher. But couldn’t he do some- 
thing else besides hunt or make weap- 
ons if he wanted to? 

Boys. No. They’d all starve to death. 

Teacher. Then how much personal 
liberty would Ug have? 

And the prompt conclusion was that 
he wouldn’t have any at all! It sur- 
prised the boys, too, to reach the conclu- 
sion that without the co-operation of 
other humans a man would have no real 
liberty whatever, and that, though he 
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had no human-made laws to obey, obey- 
ing natural laws took all his time. The 
meaning was obvious. Without co- 
operation there could be no liberty. 

Teacher. Just the same, there is one 
thing that man could do whenever he 
wanted, and no one could stop him. 
What do you think this was? 

This question was a puzzler, but after 
a while came a reply. 

A Boy. Well, I guess he could get as 
mad as he wanted to. 

Second Boy. Sure he could! He could 
beat up his wife and his children when 
he got mad, and no one would stop him. 

And the boys reached this interesting 
conclusion, that Ug could be as pleasant 
as he wished, and he could also be as 
ferocious as he wished. That is, he did 
not have to control any of his emotions, 
and could give them full play whether 
they injured his wife or children or him- 
self, it made no difference. Ug obviously 
had full emotional license; but the boys 
doubted if it did him or his family a lot 
of good. 

Teacher. All right. So much for Ug. 
He had no human laws to obey, and no 
humans to co-operate with, and no per- 
sonal liberty—liberty to do worth-while 
things. But he did have liberty, or 
license, to let his emotions go at any 
time, whether they were pleasant or 
harmful to those about him. Let us 
leave him and talk about another man. 
We can call hime N’Bimbi. 

N’Bimbi, we can imagine, was chief 
of a very savage tribe of men. How do 
you suppose he became chief? 

A Boy. They elected him. 

Teacher. Do you think that low-grade 
savages would know anything about 
electing? What kind of man would they 
need for a chief? 

A Boy. They would need the‘ best 
fighter. 

Second Boy. 
strongest man. 

Teacher. Would they elect him? 

A Boy. I guess he’d just take it for 
himself. Guess if the chief got killed 
in a fight they would all know who was 
the best fighter, and he would just natu- 
rally become chief. Or if the old chief 
got too old to be any good, I guess this 
here N’Bimbi would come along and 
have a fight and knock the old chief 
off. 

The conclusion was general that they 
had to have their best fighter for their 
chief, and that the best fighter would 
just naturally go after and get that job. 

Teacher. Do you think that tribe 
would have any laws or rules? 

A Boy. I guess it would need some, 
to keep the folks from stealing or mur- 
dering each other, and so that all would 
help get food. 

Teacher. Who do you think would 
make rules or laws? 

Boys. N’Bimbi. 

Teacher. Do you imagine he would 
have gentle punishments for breaking 
his laws? 

The opinion was that N’Bimbi most 
likely was a regular “hard guy” and 
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that any one disobeying him would be 
apt to be tapped on the head with a 
war-club. ; 

Teacher. Well, think of one of the 
men in N’Bimbi’s tribe. Who would 
have more personal liberty, that man or 
the cave man Ug? 

Boy. Ug would. He wouldn’t have 
no chief bossin’ him around. 

Second Boy. Ug wouldn’t. Didn’t we 
say Ug wouldn’t have any time to do 
anything he wanted? 

Third Boy. Well, what more liberty 
would this N’Bimbi’s man have? 

Second Boy. There’d be a lot of them, 
wouldn’t there? An’ couldn’t they 
round up game and get it quickly, and 
more of it, and so they wouldn’t have 
to put in so much time huntin’? 

Teacher. Would these tribesmen have 
better weapons than Ug? 

A Boy. Sure! Some fellow would be 
good at it, and they’d keep him at it, 
and he’d get better, and they’d give him 
his meat in trade for his weapons. 

Teacher. Who, then, had the more 
human laws to obey? 

A Boy. N’Bimbi’s man, sure. 

Teacher. And who would have the 
more real liberty? 

A Boy. N’Bimbi’s man; because they 
would get rid of the things they had to 
do sooner, and would have time to do 
what they wanted to do. 

Teacher. But why would they have 
to have any laws, or rules of any kind? 

Some boys didn’t see why they would 
have to have any, and a great argument 
arose. Finally the idea developed out 
of the argument. 

A Boy. I guess if they were going to 
work together they would have to have 
some order about it, and I guess if peo- 
ple are going to live together they must 
have some order, or else they never 
would get along. 

Teacher. Does this remind you any- 
thing of a football team, for instance? 

A Boy. Sure, a team can’t play with- 
out rules—they’d all be getting in their 


‘own way. 


Teacher. But didn’t the rules take 
away the liberty from N’Bimbi’s people? 

A Boy. You’d think so; but I can see 
now that if they didn’t have their rules 
they couldn’t live together, and if they 
didn’t live together they’d be like Ug, 
the cave man, and not have any liberty 
of any kind. I guess you’ve got to have 
rules if you are going to have any lib- 
erty. 

Teacher. But was there anything Ug 
had freedom to do that N’Bimbi’s people 
didn’t have? 

They had forgotten a little about Ug, 
but after a while it came back to one 
of them. 

A Boy. Sure, I remember now. Ug 
could get as mad as he wanted, and 
could smash things if he got mad, or he 
could kill his wife or his children, and 
nobody would do anything. 

Teacher. What would happen in 
N’Bimbi’s tribe concerning a man’s emo- 
tions? 

A Boy. Well, I guess a man couldn’t 
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do anything he wanted when he was 


mad. 1 guess he couldn’t hurt other 
men. He’d have to control his temper 
a little. 


And finally the boys came to see that 
N’Bimbi’s people would not have the 
emotional license that Ug had. 

A Boy. But, teacher, they didn’t lose 
anything that was doin’ them any good; 
they only lost the things that would do 
somebody harm, or that might do them- 
selves harm, 

Teacher. So you don’t think N’Bim- 
bi’s man lost anything by losing the 
ability to express or to follow all of his 
emotions without restraint? 

A Boy. He didn’t lose anything that 
was good for him, or for the other peo- 
ple around him. 

Teacher. Did he gain anything to 
make up for this loss of emotional 
license? 

A Boy. Sure he did. Because they 
got together they got through with the 
things they had to do, and there was a 
chance to do things they wanted to do; 
only they couldn’t do things that would 
do harm, but they could do all kinds of 
worth-while things! 

Upon this the teacher announced a 
competition for the best definition of 
“personal liberty.” The next day a 
twelve-year boy won the competition 
with this definition—a definition that is 
at this moment hanging on the wall of 
that class-room: 

“Personal liberty,” said he, “is the 
liberty to do anything you want, for 
your benefit or pleasure, provided it 
doesn’t interfere with the benefit or 
pleasure of any one else.” 

And that, reader, is one of the best 
definitions of that term the writer ever 
saw. It is flawless, and it would be 
mighty well for us all if it, with the 
thought leading up to it, were made 
clear to large numbers of our fellow 
American citizens. 

What does this signify? That per- 
sonal liberty depends entirely on co- 
operation, and that law and order are 
only the “rules of the game,” without 
which there would be no co-operation, 
and hence no personal liberty. 

This point, which seems so simple and 
obvious to you, is one absolutely un- 
known to such a large proportion of our 
people that it becomes a real menace to 
our future. 

And this brings us to our last word, 
also the expression of a boy in that class 
a month or so after the lesson we have 
described. The class had had a brief 
summary of the rise and fall of several 
nations, and one boy came to this con- 
clusion: 

“A nation is likely to go to pieces if 
all its citizens are not trained for citi- 
zenship.” 

That is our last thought, if you please. 
A democracy cannot survive unless its 
component citizens are trained specifi- 
eally for intelligent citizenship. And 
ore of the first principles they must 
learn is the real meaning of that por- 
tentous term—personal liberty. 
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(C) Harris & Ewing 
MONTICELLO, THE HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A drive to secure $1,000,000 has just been started by the newly incorporated Thomas Jefferson 

Memorial Foundation for the purchase of the mansion and the 640 acres of land surrounding it, 

at Charlottesville, Virginia, once the home of Thomas Jefferson. It is planned to maintain the 

house and grounds and open them to the public as a permanent memorial, in much the same way 
as Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington 




























(C) Harris & Ewing 
DANCING THE MINUET AT THE OPENING OF THE DRIVE TO PURCHASE MONTICELLO 


This was one of the features of the endeavor to raise funds for purchasing the historic home of 
Jefferson. The exhibition of this old-time dance was given by the Albemarle Community Dancers 
of Albemarle County, Virginia, In the background is the beautiful campus of the University 
‘ of Virginia 
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Keystone : 
A FORERUNNER OF THE RECENT PERSECUTIONS IN RUSSIA—A PROCESSION 
IN MOSCOW DERIDING THE CHURCH 
This float formed part of the Christmas Carnival (Christmas being observed in Russia somewhat 


later than in America), and was intended to rouse feeling against the priests and the Church, 
Note the figure carried on a pole at the left 




















(Cc) P. & A. Photos 
A RECENT TRIAL OF ECCLESIASTICS IN RUSSIA 


This picture, whichis said to have been obtained with great difficulty by an American photographer, 
shows the trial in progress. In-the center is President Galakine, and among the group on the 
platform are General Staff Solicitor Krylenko, the prosecutor, and M. Puschkin, a celebrated 
advocate, who conducted the defense in this case. The most prominent of the many victims of 
these persecutions were Vicar-General Butchkavitch, who was put to death, and Archbishop Zepliak, 
whose death sentence was commuted to a long term of imprisonment 














JAPAN’S PROGRESSIVE SPOKESMAN 


A PERSONAL INTERVIEW BY EDWARD L. CONN 






INTRODUCING HIS EXCELLENCY MASANAO HANIHARA, JAPAN’S 
NEW AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES AND, IT MIGHT BE 
ADDED, THE HERALD OF DAI NIPPON’S NEW DIPLOMACY 


liberal elements in the Gaimusho 

(the Tokyo Foreign Office), Mr. 
Hanihara, at the age of forty-seven 
years, was selected for what to-day may 
be considered his country’s most impor- 
tant diplomatic assignment. From 1904 
until 1922 the corner-stone of Japan’s 
foreign policy was the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. The mere ghost of that com- 
pact survives, as a result of the conclu- 
sion of the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
which was negotiated during the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. The Alliance will become 
wholly extinct when the ratifications of 
the new accord are exchanged. 

Ambassador Hanihara comes to his 
post with exceptional qualifications. He 
had been Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs since 1919, and happily was suc- 
ceeded in that office by Tokichi Tanaka, 
one-time Chargé d’Affaires of the Japa- 
nese Embassy here, latterly chief of the 
Commercial Section of the Foreign 
Office, and, like his predecessor, a pro- 
gressive. Mr. Hanihara spent several 
of the formative years of his career in 
this country, having been attached to 
the Embassy in Washington in various 
capacities from 1901 until 1911, and for 
two years he was Consul-General in San 
Francisco. He has served also in Korea. 
During the revolution in Mexico he 
went to that country as a special ob- 
server. He might be called a product 
of Japanese institutions and American 
associations. It is asserted by those 
who know him that he has more friends 
and acquaintances in this country than 
any other Japanese. He was graduated 
from Marquis Okuma’s celebrated school, 
Waseda University, and of all Japanese 
publicists, educators, and _ statesmen, 
that “grand old man” was universally 
esteemed to be most friendly to the 
United States, being throughout his life 
in political and cultural circles what 
Viscount Shibusawa is in Japan’s busi- 
ness community—the outspoken advo- 
cate of intimate relations with America. 
In recent years Mr. Hanihara and Vis- 
count Shibusawa have collaborated in 
efforts to draw closer the friendly bonds 
between the two Pacific Powers. 

Mr. Hanihara. became best known to 
Americans as a delegate to the Wash- 
ington Conference. He was the princi- 
pal Japanese negotiator of the Shantung 
Settlement with China. He comes to 
America, therefore, as no other Japa- 
nese Ambassador has done—finding the 
prime causes of discord and suspicion 
removed, while he was himself a co- 
author of the treaties that established 
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LWAYS identified with the most 


Japanese-American relations upon new 
foundations. He is as democratic as 
Ambassador as he was as delegate at 
the Washington Conference, in which 
conclave he was as democratic as any. 
He very obligingly assented to being 
interviewed by The Outlook’s represent- 
ative. 

“Are there any outstanding questions 
between the United States and Japan?” 
the Ambassador was asked. He replied: 

“It would not be correct to say that 
there are none. There is one, and only 
one, as far as I can see: the treatment 
of Japanese nationals already in the 
United States. This is not a question of 
Japanese immigration, nor of any desire 
on the part of my country to send emi- 
grants to the United States, because we 
have no such desire. We only wish 
that those already here may be accorded 
the same treatment that you freely ac- 
cord to other alien nationals. 

“There is no doubt that this is a 
somewhat vexatious problem, but I, for 
ene, believe that there must be, and 
will be, a means of adjustment of the 
problem that will be fair and acceptable 
to both, especially so in view of the 
existing understanding between the two 
countries. There are no longer any 
other complicating questions to inter- 
fere with efforts to reach a solution, no 
longer any misgiving or suspicion as to 
each other’s motives or designs. More- 
over, it is not a question of Japan’s de- 
sire to send any more emigrants to this 
country; it is simply a question of the 
treatment of Japanese already here. 
What Japan wants is to be accorded fair 
and equal treatment in the matter of 
civil rights which the United States is 
granting freely to other alien nationals. 
So far the question apparently ‘has 
seemed to be difficult, but in reality it is 
very simple—at least it is so to me. 
Many people in this country still appear 
to think that it is a question of immi- 
gration. I repeat that it is not. We 
have been co-operating and are prepared 
and ready to co-operate further with 
your Government to keep out of the 
United States such Japanese people as 
you do not want to have in this country 
by faithful observance of the so-called 
gentlemen’s agreement, which was con- 
cluded about fifteen years ago. By it 
Japanese immigrants are most effec- 
tively kept out of the United States. If 
the increase of the Japanese population 
in the United States has not been abso- 
lutely stopped by that arrangement, 
such increase, I believe, has not been 
due to any laxity on Japan’s part nor to 
any inherent fault of the gentlemen’s 


agreement itself, but must be ascribed 
in its entirety to other causes, such as 
the natural increase by birth and occa- 
sional smuggling, over which of course 
the Japanese Government has no control. 

“If there are any terms or conditions 
in the gentlemen’s agreement which re- 
auire amendment or modification in the 
iight of fifteen years’ experience, I think 
we can discuss the situation as it ex- 
ists to-day and arrive at a fair and sat- 
isfactcry adjustment of those terms or 
conditions. All we wish is to avoid 
discrimination in a wholesale manner 
against Japanese nationals and to obtain 
for those lawfully admitted to the 
United States the same civil rights that 
other alien nationals enjoy.” 

Ambassador Hanihara was asked if 
there were foundation in fact for the 
allegation that Japan was violating the 
spirit of the Washington Naval Treaty 
by undertaking the construction of 
cruisers and submarines out of corre- 
spondence with the prescribed ratio in 
battleships. He answered: 

“When at the Washington Conference 
the Powers agreed to limit the tonnage 
of capital ships and the size of surface 
boats and the number and size of their 
guns, they must have known that it 
would be impossible to convert cruisers 
into capital ships and that it was 
enough to check the competition in 
armament. I have no reason to think 
that their knowledge was insufficient. 
I know of no possibility of a cruiser 
being converted into a capital ship. So 
far as Japan is concerned, she is build- 
ing no undue number of cruisers. 
Japan’s programme is to build cruisers, 
torpedo destroyers, and submarines to 
about the tonnage which was proposed 
in the original American proposition 
submitted by Secretary of State Hughes 
te the Washington Conference; that is, 
the United States was to have had 450,- 
000 tons, Great Britain the same, and 
Japan 270,000 tons. That was to have 
been the tonnage: of surface boats out- 
side capital ships. As to submarines, the 
United States was to have had 90,000 
tons, Great Britain the same, and Japan 
54,000 tons. Of course this tonnage was 
not agreed to by the Powers, and there- 
fore is not prescribed in the Naval 
Treaty, so technically every country is 
free to build any amount of cruisers and 
submarines. Nevertheless Japan’s ac- 
tual programme is to have just about 
the amount of cruiser tonnage as was 
allotted by the original American pro- 
posal. That completely answers the 
charge that Japan is not carrying out 
the Naval Treaty in spirit as well as in 
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letter. In regard to submarines, our 
tonnage may be slightly larger than 
54,000 tons if we retain our old subma- 
rines; but in the case of other surface 
boats the tonnage will be just about the 
same as that suggested in Mr. Hughes’s 
original proposal. There is absolutely 
no truth in the assertion that we are 
trying to build many more cruisers than 
are necessary or than might be justified. 
I might state also that we have put out 
of commission since the Washington 
Conference 949 commissioned officers, 
2,760 non-commissioned officers, and 
8,446 men, a total reduction in our navy 
of 12,155 men.” 

“What,” Ambassador Hanihara was 
asked, “are the greatest advantages ac- 
cruing to Japan from the Washington 
Conference?” He said: 

“T can count two big gains, one of 
which is common to all countries, 
namely, we were enabled by the naval 
agreement to save enormous national 
expenditures; second, the greatest gain 
to Japan is to have arrived at a clear 
understanding with the Powers, particu- 
larly with the United States, which 
means very much. There is no doubt 
that there existed, rightly or wrongly, 
prior to that Conference suspicion and 
misgivings, but the Conference removed 
them entirely, giving to every nation an 
opportunity to show its card; so the re- 
sult has been a perfect understanding 
reached, particularly between the United 
States and Japan. Those are the two 
greatest benefits from the Conference. 
Of course, speaking from a wider point 
of view, the Conference took a decided 
step forward for peace in eastern Asia 
and the regions of the Pacific and 
towards a perfect understanding be 
tween all nations.” 

“What can you say about China and 
Siberia?” the Ambassador was asked. 
He replied: 

“We are glad those questions are set- 
tled. We have carried into execution 
every understanding, every pledge, 
every promise we have made in respect 
of Shantung and Siberia. We intended 
to get out, and are glad we are out of 
the mainland of Siberia completely. 
We have withdrawn our troops from 
Hankow entirely of our own accord and 
completely from northern Manchuria, so 
that we now have in China no soldiers 
except those provided for by treaty, just 
like other countries which have soldiers 
on Chinese territory. ’ 

“There are still some Japanese troops 
stationed in the northern half of Sag- 
halien Island, but we are prepared to 
withdraw them also just as soon as we 
can come to an understanding with 
Russia in settlement of the Nicolaievsk 
affair, which we hope will be reached in 
due course of time. As soon as Russia 
shows her sincerity we are ready to re- 
sume the negotiations. The existing 
situation as regards northern Saghalien 
will continue until we can come to an 
arrangement with Russia. Our Govern- 
ment and people have no desire or in- 
tention ta stay there permanently.” 


THE OUTLOOK 
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Concerning the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, which will be terminated upon the 
exchange of ratifications of the Four- 
Power Pacific Treaty, Ambassador 
Hanihara said: 

“The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was the 
corner-stone of our foreign policy, and 
its aim was to maintain the peace of the 
Orient. It was entirely defensive, hav- 
ing never had any other motive. It was 
never used in any offensive sense. Now, 
having reached a broad understanding 
with other countries, particularly with 
the United States, there is no reason for 
continuing it. If we had had any ul- 
terior motive or design, we might have 
insisted upon maintaining that Alliance, 
but we are quite satisfied with the 
Four-Power Treaty, which serves the 
same purpose of maintaining the peace 
of the Orient and harmony among the 
nations interested. 

“One good reason why Japan is 
anxious for the peace and prosperity of 
China is that Japan is dependent upon 
China for the supply of raw materials 
for Japanese industries and markets for 
Japanese manufactured products. Japan 
wants a strong, united China, because 
in a divided and peaceless China we 
could not have any assurance of supply- 
ing our industries with the necessary 
raw materials or of finding the neces- 
sary markets for our products. There 





is more reason for Japan to be anxious 
about the unity and prosperity of China 
than for any other nation. That is why 
Japan is trying to win the good will of 
the Chinese people, and if any one will 
examine Japan’s conduct towards China 
he will be convinced of the truth of 
what I say.” 

Ambassador Hanihara declared that 
conditions in Korea were satisfactory. 
“We have troubles there, however, in 
this way,” he continued. “There are 
hundreds of thousands of Koreans in 
Manchuria and Siberia who are con- 
stantly being exploited by other influ- 
ences. But in Korea itself affairs are 
very satisfactory. The people on the 
whole seem to be contented and happy. 
There are some seditious movements, 
but nothing very serious inside Korea; 
those Koreans who are out of the coun- 
try are a constant source of trouble.” 

Questioned in regard to recent ten- 
dencies in Japan, Ambassador Hanihara 
said: 

“If there is any particular tendency, 
it is indicated by the people’s desire for 
more peace. Our people always wanted 
peace, but the peace movement is get- 
ting stronger and better organized. 
There are many reasons why this 
should be so. We have many problems 
to solve—social, labor, agrarian, educa- 
tional, and fiscal—which cannot be 
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solved unless we have peace outside. 
Those are the reforms the people want 
more than anything else. There are a 
few extremists in our country, just as 
in others, but their influence is almost 
negligible. 


THE OUTLOOK 


“There is every promise of closer cul- 
tural and economic relations with the 
United States. Our business people 
want them and there are wholesome 
symptoms of a growing community of 
interests. Not only in business rela- 
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tions are the ties being drawn tighter, 
but more students and scholars are 
coming to the United States than ever 
before for study and observation, and 
the outlook seems to me to be very 
bright and promising.” 


FROM MINE WORKER TO AMBASSADOR 


AT WASHINGTON 


A PERSONAL INTERVIEW BY EDWARD CORSI 


PRESENTING HIS EXCELLENCY PRINCE DON GELASIO CAETANI, NEW 
ITALIAN AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, AND, IT MIGHT BE ADDED, 
AN EMBODIMENT OF ANCIENT ITALY’S MODERN SPIRIT 


is at least quite as strange, and 

certainly more interesting. The 
life of Prince Don Gelasio Caetani, 
twenty years ago a laborer in the mines 
of Idaho, and to-day Italian Ambassador 
at Washington, reads like a novel, like 
a story spun out of the imagination of 
some able creator of fiction. 

Prince. Caetani is an aristocrat of the 
bluest and truest blood. His family, 
one of the oldest and most illustrious in 
Italy, ranks with the Colonnas and the 
Orsinis, the finest in Roman society. 
This family has given the Church and 
the State a long and honorable line of 
cardinals, popes, army leaders, states- 
men, and diplomats. Such figures as 
Gelasio II (Giovanni Caetani); Boni- 
face VIII (Benedetto Caetani), whom 
Dante in his “Divine Comedy” confined 
to hell before his death; Onorato Cae- 
tani, leader of the Papal forces in the 
battle of Lepanto against the Turks; 
and Michelangelo Caetani, who as tem- 
porary Governor of Rome in 1870 pre- 
sented the famous “plebiscito” of the 
Roman people to King Victor Emmanuel 
II, are but a few of the many Caetanis 
who stand out in European history. 
The Sermoneta estate, which has been 
the property of the Caetanis for six hun- 
dred years, extends over a vast territory 
in the Roman Campagna. It is one of 
the largest and most beautiful estates in 
all Italy. 

Don Gelasio, one of six children, was 
born forty-six years ago, the son of 
Senator Onorato Caetani, a former 
Mayor of Rome. His mother, Ada 
Wilbraham, is a niece of Lord Derby. 
Notwithstanding his illustrious origin 
and the opportunity for leisure the 
wealth of his family afforded him, Prince 
Gelasio chose te make his own way in 
life, to carve his path as it were. He 
studied at the Royal University of Rome, 
and in 1901 graduated as a civil engi- 
neer. On advice of Hennen Jennings, 
the well-known American engineer, he 
came to America and enrolled at the 
Columbia University School of Mines, 
graduating in 1903. His next task was 
to secure employment. With degrees 


Tose if not stranger than fiction, 





from two famous institutions in his 
possession and a keen desire to work, 
he set out, in true American fashion, to 
find a job. “My dear friend, Christopher 
Corning, assumed the responsibility of 
getting me my first job. He wrote to 
F. W. Bradley, who wired in reply, 
‘Send him to the Bunker Hill, and I will 
give him a car to push.’ That’s how I 
began practical life. The first boss I 
had to tackle was a big one. He asked 
me one day if I was capable of running 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Assay 
office. I didn’t know a darn thing about 
it, but I said yes. I ran it, but it was 
hard work keeping up with the luff. 
The old man kept tactfully out of the 
office for five days. As I was pulling the 
white-hot crucibles out of the furnace he 
unexpectedly dropped in. His presence 
gave me a nervous shock which was 
transmitted to the end of the tongs. 
The whole batch of crucibles tipped over 
like so many ninepins and the slag ran 
all over the place. He did not say a 
word. He turned about and walked out. 
I have always been grateful for the les- 
son he gave me. Later I built him a 
new mill.” 

The Prince-engineer did not take long 
to come into his own. After a period of 
apprenticeship in the mines of Idaho, 


.Colorado, California, Alaska, and Mex- 


ico, a period of which he is very proud, 
he went to San Francisco and there 
organized a firm of consulting engineers. 
He specialized in metallurgy and con- 
tributed frequently to the scientific 
press of the country. Harvard Univer- 
sity engaged him to deliver a number of 
lectures, which aided greatly in estab- 
lishing his reputation as a _ leading 
engineer. Speaking of his American 
experiences, he says: “There are two 
distinct periods of learning in life. The 
first is spent in school, where we learn 
many things we afterwards easily for- 
get. The second, and more important, 
is that of practical apprenticeship, which 
engraves indelible signs in a man’s 
character and shapes his life. This lat- 
ter period I have spent in the United 
States, and it has influenced the whole 
course of my life.” 


The engineering firm of Caetani, 
Burch & Hershey, of San Francisco, was 
progressing rapidly when the World 
War broke out. The senior member of 
the firm saw his duty plainly -at the 
time. He knew that Italy’s hour had 
come. A year later we find him at the 
front, a lieutenant of engineers. 

The name of Lieutenant Caetani is 
linked with the blowing up of Col de 
Lana, an outstanding engineering feat 
of the war. “Col de Lana,” he said, 
recalling the incident, “is a cone-shaped 
mountain in the Dolomite Alps, nine 
thousand feet high, that extended into 
the heart of the Italian line. It was 
the eye of the Austrian army that spied 
every road to access. We had to blind 
that eye. In the attempt to scale the 
bare and precipitous flank of the moun- 
tain, den thousand of our plucky little 
Tommies lost their lives. Col de Lana 
had the voracity of a jaw-crusher. Pure 
chance sent. me to that sector to replace 
an officer who had fallen. One day 
Colonel Perelli, of the Army Division, 
came up to me and asked me what we 
might do. I told him—‘Let’s get under 
their seats and blow them up.’ And so 
we got to work. For three months we 
kept working. There were three officers 
—Bonfioli, Grimaldi, and I (our com- 
rades called us the Three Musketeers) — 
and eighty picked miners. We loaded 
five tons of ninety-five per cent gelatine 
in two chambers about thirty feet apart 
and tamped the galleries. The air that 
night was calm, and from the clear sky 
the full moon illuminated the white- 
capped peak with its cold bluish light. 
At half-past eleven, the 17th of April, 
1916, we pulled the strings of the deto- 
nators. There was a dull noise, a slight 
tremor. The snow-cap of Col de Lana 
had become black. At last it was ours! 
Our soldiers crawled out, advanced 
quietly, and occupied the crater. The 
next day the Austrians found out what 
had happened and concentrated the fire 
of all their guns on the crater of the 
mine. Hell never came nearer heaven 
than that morning on the summit of 
Col de Lana. True hell it was.” 

He served at the front uninterrupt- 
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edly for thirty-six months, and was dis- 
charged because of poor health. He was 
at the Paris Conference, and co-operated 
with Herbert Hoover in supplying food 
to Italy and Austria. In the elections 
of 1920 he was elected Mayor of Rome, 
but, owing to certain internal strifes, 
did not accept. He was returned to 
Parliament in 1921. He was one of the 
leaders in the Fascisti offensive which 
led to the downfall of the Facta Min- 
istry and the rise of Mussolini. He was 
engaged in the preparation of a histori- 
eal work when the Fascisti leader 
offered him the Washington post. “Obe- 
dient to the discipline of the Fasci, I 
left Italy without delay.” 

The Caetani I had in mind before 
calling upon him for this brief inter- 
view was not the Caetani I was so for- 
tunate as to meet. I was thinking too 
much of the Prince of Sermoneta, the 
diplomat, the Nationalist parliamen- 
tarian. I met instead a very true man, 
with a congenial, democratic manner 
and an American attitude that restored 
my confidence. He is every inch an 
aristocrat. His elegance, his features, 
his personality, bespeak his breeding 
and his heritage. But he is also a hu- 
man being; warm, considerate, and 
affable. 

“The readers of The Outlook, your 
Excellency,” I said, “desire to know 
more about you. I am here for that rea- 
son. They would also like to know more 
about the Fascisti, about Mussolini, 
about the splendid things that your 
country is doing.” 

The Ambassador smiled a modest 
smile. It was evident that he did not 
care to speak of himself. ‘You may tell 
the readers of The Outlook that I have 
been a worker in this country, and I am 
now engaged in working for my own 
country. I have quite a difficult job, you 
will admit, but I am not afraid of it. 
The American people are very co-opera- 
tive, and I am sure that with their co- 
operation I will succeed. Italy and 
America are very close. My task is to 
bring them closer.” Again he smiled, 
but he was soon very serious. He was 
now speaking of the Fascisti, of Musso- 
lini, of Italy. 

“Americans,” he proceeded in his fine 
English accent, “will never understand 
Fascismo so long as they think of it as 
a mere political movement. It is not a 
mere political movement and it is not a 
mere political party. It is a great re 
form movement, a great spiritual rebell- 
ion, greater than parties, greater than 
factions, than men. It is a movement 
embracing all that is good and loyal in 
Italy. As you have so well put it, it is 
an outburst of faith in God and country. 
Of course a definite working programme 
was necessary. Hence Mussolini adopted 
the programme of the Nationalists, the 
most logical programme for the coun- 
try.” 

“But what of Mussolini, your Excel- 
lency?” 

“He is the greatest living statesman. 
Have no doubt about that. He has 
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“T believe that he is the 
first great executive of 
any great industrial plant in 
America who as a matter of 
business policy puts people 
before profits,” writes 


William L. Stidger 


Pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, Detroit, in 
the first of his two sympathetic 


INTERVIEWS 
WITH 


HENRY FORD 


Mr. Stidger’s reports of the 
ideals, ambitions, and attitude 
toward a nomination for the 
Presidency of this leader of 
industry will appear in early 
issues of The Outlook. They 
are written from the point of 
view of an admiring friend. 
His opinion of Henry Ford can- 
not be ignored even by those 
who disagree with it, for it is 
shared by thousands upon thou- 
sands of American citizens. 











courage, vision, faith, and brains, He 
has the gift of intuition and knows what 
is coming. No other man could have 
done what he did. Think of discharging 
20,000 railway men with a stroke of the 
pen, of destroying an inveterate and 
parasitical bureaucracy, of reducing the 
salaries of all Government employees, 
including that of ambassadors! You 
could not do that here. That requires 
courage, and other men in Italy lacked 
that courage. Mussolini has plenty of 
i 

“But is it not true that he is weaken- 
ing and making enemies?” 

“Of course he is making enemies, but 
he is also making friends. The nation 
is crystallizing about him. The people 
are with him, even if the professional 
politicians and discharged employees 
are not. He will remain in power a 
long time. And ‘he will make Italy a 
great country.” 

“Your Excellency, there is much said 
about Italy’s distrust of France. Is 
there any such thing?” 

“There is no such thing. We do not 
distrust France or any other country. 
My Government hopes for closer rela- 
tions with France. We do not intend to 
follow a policy of glorious isolation, nor 
can we afford it. We are friendly 
toward France.” 

“But is it true that Italy opposes 
France on the Ruhr seizure?” 

“Very true. We opposed the Ruhr 
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seizure because we did not, and do not, 
believe that it is wise or practical. Ger- 
many must be made to pay. She cannot 
avoid her responsibility. But a military 
invasion of her soil is not the best way 
of compelling her to pay. Our difference 
with France is one of policy, that’s all. 
We are in sympathy with her in her de- 
mand for justice.” 

“In this country, your Excellency, we 
have a large foreign population. We 
have millions of Italians and many Lit- 
tle Italies. You have been a worker 
here and have the advantage of under- 
standing both sides of the problem we 
face. What policy should the Italians 
in America follow, and what have you 
to say of immigration?” 

“Your question is quite delicate. I 
firmly believe that the Italians in 
America should become thorough and 
good Americans. Their destiny is linked 
with this country. We cannot have 
them back in Italy, for we are over- 
crowded there. They should intermarry, 
for intermarriage will produce an ideal 
stock. I would like to see the Italians 
here become a vital part of the Ameri- 
can organism. 

“All that we ask of the Italians in 
America is that they be. loyal to their 
adopted country and bound by affection 
and pride to their native country. We 
ask them to engage in agricultural work 
and to spread out throughout the coun- 
try. 

“Immigration in the past has been a 
sudden, uncontrolled demographic phe- 
nomenon. We propose in the future to 
control our immigration through our 
special immigration bureaus in Italy. 
We can give America any amount of 
specialized labor on thirty days’ notice. 
With an intelligent control of immigra- 
tion we can avoid the difficulties of the 
past. We can avoid congestion in large 
cities. The Little Italies are doomed. 
The younger generations will not herd 
together. They are too American for 
that.” 

I had taken much of the Ambassador’s 
time. I had one more question. “Your 
Excellency,” I asked, “what is the pros- 
pect for peace and reconstruction in 
Europe?” ; 

“I am not a pessimist. I have faith 
in Europe. Italy has given the Conti- 
nent and the world a splendid example. 
Sooner or later Europe will profit by our 
example. We preach and practice hard 
work, sacrifices, and faith. That is the 
cure. Fascismo is a typical Italian 
phenomenon, just as Bolshevism is Rus- 
sian, and cannot be exported. But the 
qualities of Fascismo, the outburst of 
faith, the awakening of the younger gen- 
erations, the gospel of self-dependence, 
are elements of sanity that can be em- 
ployed with profit by any country in 
this troubled world. The sooner Europe 
understands that there are. certain natu- 
ral economic and moral laws that can- 
not be tampered with, the sooner will 
she be saved. Hard work, sacrifice, and 
faith in all men is our cure. Nothing 
else will do.” 





I 
HE Curé walked along the river- 
ii bank with a mind in pain. 

If the Son of God, stretched on 
the cross, had cried aloud, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” was 
an altogether human French-Canadian 
priest to blame for feeling as though 
God was too busy elsewhere in his uni- 
verse to give heed to him? 

Father Rovier had come out from 
Brittany when he was twenty, and now 
he was fifty-seven. For thirty-seven 
years he had been knocking at the doors 
of the hearts of his scattered people, 
and only a few in all that time had un- 
done the latch and let him in. 

When he came from France, his hair 
was black, his cheeks were red, his 
knees were supple, and his step was 
springy. He laughed in a way that 
would almost clear a room of smoke or 
drive a ground mist from a meadow. 
When he swung an ax-helve, his whole 
body followed after. When he preached, 
he drove and stung like a hail-storm. 

Now, walking by the river, at fifty- 
seven, he felt old and knew that he had 
failed. His hair was a whiter silver 
than the willow leaves that whispered. 
The little river beside him frolicked 
along and laughed round the smooth- 
worn pebbles and the bleaching drift- 
wood tangles. In days of old he would 
have laughed back, and he would have 
been glad of the sun and the blue, as 
of the cheerful noise of the water. 

But now he was spent, and the years 
of black ingratitude had nearly broken 
him; and he wanted to be called home; 
he wanted to rest. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and he was 
walking hand in hand with pain and 
grief from place to place because he had 
no means to ride. His parishioners 
“ never had paid him enough to let him 
keep a horse, though he had a meager, 
rickety cow that clanked about the 
rubbly pasture lot as hungry and lone- 
some as her master., 

The Sunday before at high mass his 
whole congregation of thirty-three, in- 
cluding seven babies, put a dollar and 
a quarter in the plate. This morning 
he had taken them to task for being 
so niggardly to‘'God. It was not Father 
Rovier’s way to mince words and,spare 
his congregation. 

“You, Onesimé Joulin,” he said, “you 
sold a cow, and‘you got fifty dollars for 
her; and you, Julie Bourbaix, for one 
linen table-cover, as I know, you had 
twelve dollars from a tourist; and the 
rest of you, for soap, and candles, and 
rugs, and rag-carpets you have made, 
and turnips and potatoes you have 
raised, have received good prices; and 
you ean afford to give and support the 
Church. It is not I who ask it; it is 
the Lord. Le bon Dieu will not bless 


you and your families and your farms 
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while you let his church and his minis- 
ters perish of neglect. Here I have to 
help me only this little Indian boy of 
twelve, who lights the candles and puts 
them out again and passes the plate to 
you. God fills your tables with food, 
but you put little or nothing in the dish 
for him and for his holy Church.” 

Their faces were impassive as they 
listened, and, though the tears were in 
his eyes, he had not stirred them. In 
fact, he had displeased them so that 
when the little Indian boy brought the 
plate back to the altar this time it held 
nothing at all except the worn red flan- 
nel at the bottom. 

How could he live? Father Rovier 
was asking himself as he walked along 
the river road. And how could he 
change the hearts of his people if in 
thirty-seven years they were not 
changed? Elijah the prophet had the 
ravens; the little Curé was by no means 
a prophet, and there were no fowls of 
the air to help him. No manna fell 
from the skies, and the face of heaven 
seemed adamant to his lonely petitions. 

Up and down this road, in his rusty 
ecassock, he had trudged in summer and 
sledged (when some one gave him a 
lift) in winter. He was at the beck and 
call of the poorest. He had given medi- 
cine and performed surgical operations. 
Hé had administered extreme unction 
and closed the eyelids of the dying. 
The phenomena of life from the cradle 
to the grave were facts as constant in 
his life as his own penury. 

None helped him with his turnips and 
potatoes, his cabbages, the scanty hay 
for his cow, the spruce and birch and 
juniper for his winter fires. An old, 
old Scotchwoman came from the near- 
est house, half a mile off, and rattled 
the fire-irons sufficiently to cook meals, 
of sorts, for him in the summer-time. 
But in winter, when drifts locked the 
road past his door, he must fend for 
himself utterly. What a weary, dreary, 
solitary life! And now even God, it 
seemed, had forsaken his servant. 


II 

When Father Rovier came back from 
the dying man whom he had gone to 
see, old Mrs. MacDonald was getting his 
supper ready for him. 

“There was a letter a body left wi’ 
me for you this afternoon,” she said, as 
she lifted the lid off a kind of vegetable 
stew and a strong odor of cabbage 
steamed into their faces. 

“Who complains. this 
father asked, wearily. 

“How should I know?” the old woman 
bristled. ‘“D’ye think I lay my eyes to 
the balderdash they write you? I have 
enough to do to keep ye fed. Havers! 
was there ever such a man to eat!” 

“Am I, then, such a gourmand?” 
smiled the priest. 


time?” the 






“If that means a swiller of vittles,” 
said the old woman, “ye are all that an’ 
mair. An’ I serve ye notice, I’ll come 
nae mair to cook for ye till ye pay me 
that ye owe me. Four dollars down.” 
She banged her hard palm on the bare 
table. “It’s four weeks now, d’ye ken, 
syne ye paid me.” 

“But, Mrs. MacDonald,” the priest ex- 
postulated, “I have nothing to give you. 
What do you think was in the plate 
Sunday last?” 

She did not answer. She shrugged 
her shoulders, and stirred in the mess 
on the stove with the long-handled 
wooden spoon. 

“One dollar and a quarter,” said 
Father Rovier. “And to-day, because I 
chided, it was less.” 

“What was it?” wheezed the beldame, 
her back still turned to him. 

“It was nothing.” 

“Naething at all?” She faced about, 
and drops of gravy plashed from her 
ladle. 

“Nothing, Mrs. MacDonald.” 

“Sic a fule as ye are to stay here!” 
she exclaimed, furiously. ‘And sic a 
fule as I am to take pity on ye and 
leave the gude man an’ the bairns at 
hame an’ trudge down the road half a 
mile twa times a day to cook for ye! 
I’ve done it not because I cared for ye, 
ye Papist. I’ve done it because I needed 
the siller. That was all.. Nae siller, nae 
mair parritch. Nae mair vittles. Nae 
mair o’ onythin’. Nae mair o’ me! Ye 
poor gawk! Ye doited feckless loon! 
Gae back to yer mumblin’s and yer 
croonin’s, an’ yer ringin’ a little bell, 
an’ yer kickshaws and yer didoes an’ 
yer rig-a-ma-jigs in the kirk. I’ll hae 
nae mair o’ ye an’ yer outlandish, 
Romish clamjamfery. Auld Licht I am, 
an’ Auld Licht I stay. This parish is 
crowded as long as you and me is here. 
If ye had the spunk o’ a louse, ye’d 
scare them wi’ hell-fire into payin’ ye. 
They fear ye nae mair than they fear 
the green cheese of the face of the moon. 
They laugh at ye. Are ye a man ora 
rabbit? Pit the fear into them, mon! 
Pit the fear!” 

“T’ve told them as plainly as I can,” the 
priest answered, gently. “It was because 
I scolded so to-day they gave me nothing 
at all. I am at the end. I do not see the 
way ahead. You are the last friend, it 
seems. And will you leave me now? 
Well, if it must be, then it must be. I 
thank you, that you have come so far to 
cook for me for so little money all this 
time. I will pay you when I can.” 

“It was for the money only,” growled 
Mrs. MacDonald. “I wadnae cook for a 
follower o’ the Babylonish abomination 
otherwise. I have heard nae clink 0’ 
the siller—I gae hame, an’ I stay hame!” 

She reached for her bonnet and shawl. 
The shawl lay on the window-sill, where 
the big flies droned in and out. A let- 
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ter fell to the floor from a fold of the 
shawl. She picked it up and handed it 
to the priest. 

“Here’s yer letter I brought,” she said, 
ungraciously. 

The hand was strange. “I wonder who 
could have written this,” he mused 
aloud. 

Mrs. MacDonald, shawl on and bonnet 
in process of adjustment, was held by 
curiosity. 

“Nae hand that ever I saw before,” 
she said. “Anither complaint, I dare 
say.” 

He sighed, and ran his thumb under 
the flap of the envelope. 

Then he turned red and white, and 
gasped. 

“It’s—it’s a twenty-dollar bank note.” 

“Is it real?” exclaimed the canny 
Scotchwoman. 

He held it to the light. ‘“Yes—the 
Bank of Nova Scotia,” he said, slowly. 
“And a letter with it.” He began to 
read. 


Father Rovier: 

Mrs. MacDonald has told me of all 
the good work you do in your parish 
—how you have gone on year after 
year in the midst of sickening in- 
gratitude, asking nothing for your- 
self, helping every living creature, 
even to the cows and horses and 
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stray dogs, and traveling miles in the 
dead of night to the ailing. She says 
those of your people who are not too 
mean are too poor to pay you any- 
thing, and that you are wearing your 
heart out on them, and are fagged 
and discouraged. Here is $20. Itisa 
first installment. I will send you 
more. This is not for your church, 
it is for you. 


The priest gazed at Mrs. MacDonald, 
and his lip trembled. “Who sent it? 
Do you know her?” 

“Yes, I ken the lady.” 

“What is her name?” 

“She told me I shouldna tell. She is 
an American. She comes frae Boston. 
She was passin’ through. She bought 
a rag-carpet frae me, and told me where 
to send it. But she made me promise I 
wouldna tell. An’ it’s not a Papish 
priest that would make me perjure my- 
sel’.” 

Father Rovier was silent a moment. 
“All my life I have had three kinds of 
letters,” he said, slowly. “Complaints, 
and business of the church, and then 
this. This is the only one of its kind 
that I ever had. Never in the thirty- 
seven years was a gift like this made 
to me for myself. Now I can get a doc- 
tor for old Pére Chabanel, who has the 
cancer.” 
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He dropped on his knees at the table, 
and with his head on his arm was silent 
in prayer for his unknown benefactress. 
The flies droned in and out of the win- 
dow. Mrs. MacDonald came over pres- 
ently and touched him on the shoulder. 

“When ye get through speakin’ to 
God, there’s one word I wish to say.” 

He looked up. “What is it, my good 
Mrs. MacDonald?” 

“Papist or not,” she declared, fiercely, 
“T’ll cook for ye forever and a day. And 
I'll take nae pay for it.” 

“Forever and a day?” he repeated. 
“That is a long, long time, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald. I shall be dead by the end of 
that time. And then, my good woman, 
I will ask if you please that you bury 
this. letter with-me. I wonder who she 


was. I wonder. But God sends his 
angels unawares.” 
Somewhere between laughter and 


tears, Mrs. MacDonald was talking to 
herself as she waddled along the half- 
mile of red-clay road to her home. 

“It was a shame to deceive the gude 
old mon,” she told herself. “But he 
wouldna ha’ ta’en it otherwise frae ane 
sae puir as me. "Twas a wonderfu’ fine 
letter the school inspector wrote fer me. 
Lord forgie' me the lie I told! It was 
worth while, my sayin’ I came frae Bos- 
ton, jist to see Father Rovier’s face!” 


THE FARMER’S BACKGROUND 
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brought in chiefly by 7,000 auto- 

mobiles, came to De Kalb, Illinois, 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Farm Bureau in 
that county. The principal speakers on 
this occasion were the Governor of Min- 
nesota, the Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Illinois, and 
the President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. These men were 
representatives of three great forces, 
namely, government (acting in the 
United States through both State and 
Federal agencies), education, and or- 
ganization. To-day these forces are be- 
hind the American farmer in new ways 
and are supporting him in increasing 
measure in his efforts to raise his stand-, 
ard of living and achieve success in his 
business and his home and community 
life. 

The public generally does not realize 
to what extent and in what variety of 
ways these forces are functioning in the 
farmer’s background. Neither is it un- 
derstood how far these are interlocking 
forces, strengthening one another’s posi- 
tion and having co-operative relation- 
ships which greatly enhance their in- 
fluence and their benefits. The spread 
of their functions has been so rapid in 
recent years that ordinary observers of 
the trend of affairs relating to agricul- 
ture and country life have only superfi- 
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cially noted their progress, and for the 
most part have failed to realize the 
fundamental and permanent changes be- 
ing brought about in the business and 
life of our farmimg people through the 
widening operations of government, 
education, and organization exerted di- 
rectly in their behalf. 

When a Secretary of Agriculture was 
added to the President’s Cabinet in the 
last days of @leveland’s first Adminis- 
tration, there were many who doubted 
the wisdom of creating such a position, 
because the Department over which this 
officer presided was so narrow and weak 
and its future so dubious. It was feared 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be a sorry figure beside the great chiefs 
of the other Departments and that, even 
if an able man could be persuaded to 
take such a post, he would not have 
enough to occupy his time and that his 
influence in the Administration would 
be almost nil. To-day the Department 
of Agriculture is so big and so powerful 
that it is even thought by some that it 
is overgrown, and therefore it is pro- 
posed to take away some of its impor- 
tant bureaus. 

It has a paid force of about 20,000 
persons, of whom 4,800 are in its offices, 
laboratories, and experimental green- 
houses and fields in Washington and 
vicinity. The rest are scattered widely 
in the forty-eight States, Alaska, the 





insular possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. In addition, there are many 
thousands of voluntary co-operators en- 
gaged in estimating crops and in other 
services. It isthe world’s largest scien- 
tific institution in its trained personnel 
and in the variety and extent of its re- 
searches. Until recently these investiga- 
tions have dealt chiefly with manifold 
problems of agricultural production, but 
now include many studies in agricul- 
tural economics, as well as in home 
economics and the organization of rural 
communities. 

Closely linked with the Department 
are the State agricultural experiment 
stations, supported in part with Federal 
funds, but’ more largely with State ap- 
propriations. A recent summary of 
their work shows that they are working 
on over 4,700 projects, covering a wide 
range of subjects. Some of this work is 
in co-operation with the Department, 
but much of it is conducted indepen- 
dently and largely with reference to 
local needs. 

The explorers of the Department are 
searching for useful varieties of plants 
in many countries. Other agents are 
studying the agricultural conditions and 
problems of foreign countries and their 
relation to American agriculture. The 
statistics of American agriculture gath- 
ered by the Department and once in ten 
years by the Census Bureau are supple- 
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mented by those regularly received from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, located at’ Rome, Italy, in which 
the United States and fifty-eight other 
countries are represented. Market news 
for agricultural products is collected 
daily and disseminated through bulle- 
tins, the press, telegraph, telephone, and 
radio. 

Moreover, the Department has the ad- 
ministration of a constantly increasing 
number of laws which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the farmer’s operations and 
the quality and value of his products. 
Among these are the acts dealing with 
foods and drugs, meat inspection, con- 
trol of animal and plant diseases, insect 
pests, serums, toxins, and insecticides, 
protection of the National Forests and 
of game animals and migratory birds, 
grading of grain and cotton, and pre- 
scribing standard containers for fruits 
and vegetables, the Federal Warehouse 
Act, the Federal Aid Road Act, the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, and the 
Future Trading Acts. 

The statistical and regulatory work of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
is supplemented by similar work done 
through State Departments or Boards of 
Agriculture, and in this field there is an 
increasing amount of co-operation be- 
tween the State and Federal agencies, 
especially as regards plant and animal 
diseases, insect pests, and marketing. 
Thus far. the agencies within the States 
have been the chief factors in the con- 
trol of fertilizers, feeding stuffs, milk and 
other dairy products, seeds, and weeds. 

Outside of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Federal agencies which are dealing 
in special ways with matters affecting 
the farmer’s. interests are the Farm 
Loan Board, War Finance Corporation, 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, Public Health Service, Reclama- 
tion Service, Bureau of Education, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
and the Post Office Department through 
rural mail delivery and parcels post. 
Apart from the laws relating to depart- 
mental activities Congress has recently 
shown its interest in the farmer’s prob- 
lems by its Joint Commission on Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, the act relating to 
organization of farmers’ co-operative 
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associations, provision for agricultural 
representation on the Federal Reserve 
Board, and special provisions in the 
Tariff Act. 

Accounts of the work of Federal and 
State Departments of Agriculture and 
the agricultural experiment stations are 
widely disseminated in technical and 
popular publications and in the agricul- 
tural and general press. -Some of the 
publications of the Federal Department 
are issued in very large editions. This 
is especially true of the Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins and the Yearbook, which are largely 
distributed by members of Congress. 

This literature emanating from public 
sources constitutes in large measure a 
basis for the American system of agri- 
cultural education. It is used quite 
generally by the educational institutions 
and agencies and its principal features 
are reproduced in numerous text-books 
and manuals. 

But the Federal and State Govern- 
ments go much further than this in pro- 
moting agricultural education. They 
furnish millions of dollars annually to 
support colleges and schools in which 
agriculture is taught, and together with 
the counties maintain a Nation-wide sys- 
tem of agricultural extension work. 
Thus at present agricultfral education 
in the United States is for the most part 
tax-supported and free to all citizens 
alike. In the variety and extent of its 
agencies for agricultural education the 
United States surpasses all other coun- 
tries. 

Under the provisions of the Land 
Grant Act of 1862 and related Federal 
and State legislation, at least one agri- 
cultural college is maintained in every 
State, and in 17 Southern States there 
are separate colleges for Negroes. In 
23 States the agricultural college is a 
part of the State university. With few 
exceptions, the agricultural experiment 
stations are departments of these col- 
leges. The equipment of these institu- 
tions with buildings, apparatus, libra- 
ries, land, live stock, etc., is very exten- 
sive. In 1920 the agricultural faculties 
numbered over 2,000 persons and there 
were about 28,000 students. Their 


courses of study cover agronomy, horti- 
forestry, 


culture, animal husbandry, 


TRACTOR PLOWING AND A PART OF A PLAYGROUND FOR SCHOOL 


dairying, rural engineering, agricultural 
economics, and sociology, together with 
the sciences and their relations to agri- 
culture. Besides the regular four-year 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree 
they offer numerous graduate and short 
courses and recently have established 
departments of agricultural education 
for the training of teachers. 

Many of the graduates of the agricul- 
tural colleges have positions in Federal 
and State services, experiment stations, 
colleges, schools, the county extension 
work, and the agricultural press, but a 
goodly number are operating farms and 
are influential citizens in rural com- 
munities. 

There are 169 special agricultural 
schools of secondary grade in different 
parts of the country, and agriculture is 
taught in 1,500 high schools. Secondary 
instruction in agriculture has been 
greatly stimulated by the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act of 1917, under 
which considerable sums of Federal 
money are distributed annually to all 
the States to be applied on the salaries 
of teachers of agriculture and are more 
than offset by State and local funds. In 
1921 there were 42,709 students of agri- 
culture in 1,721 Smith-Hughes schools. 

Elementary instruction in agriculture 
is given in many rural schools, espe- 
cially in consolidated schools, of which 
there are now 12,000 in the United 
States. 

Much practical instruction, based 
largely on the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the ex- 
periment stations, is given by 750 exten- 
sion specialists attached to the colleges 
and the agricultural agents located in 
2,100 counties. This includes thousands 
of field demonstrations of improved va- 
rieties and cultural practices, means of 
controlling diseases of plants and ani- 
mals and insect pests, judging and test- 
ing live stock, etc. The attendance at 
farmers’ institutes, extension schools, 
and other meetings held by the exten- 
sion forces in 1921 aggregated about 
20,000,000 men, women, and children. 

The public system of agricultural edu- 
cation through colleges, schools, and ex- 
tension workers has now been so far 
developed in the United States that 
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CHILDREN AT FARMERS’ SUMMER FIELD DAYS AT THE CORNELL COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


there is a large body of intelligent farm- 
ers more or less familiar with the prac- 
tical results of scientific investigation in 
agriculture and cognizant of the benefit 
of such knowledge from the applications 
of it they have themselves made on 
their farms. There are also many rural 
communities in which the leaders in 
agricultural affairs are men quite well 
trained in the science as well as the 
practice of agriculture. Back of these 
farmers and on more or less intimate 
terms with them are the numerous pro- 
fessional agriculturists and technical ex- 
perts maintained by our agricultural 
institutions. 

While much yet remains to be done 
before the mass of American farmers 
are thoroughly permeated by the new 
knowledge and its application to their 
practical affairs, yet the leaven is con- 
stantly working and has already ex- 
tended its influence far beyond the 
limits of those who have been trained to 
observe its significance or are con- 
sciously affected by it. Thus unprece- 
dented conditions have been created in 
rural life and great forces have been put 
in motion which are creating changes 
in the thoughts and practices of our 
farmers that are destined to affect 
broadly and permanently our agricul- 
ture and country life. 

One of the important results of the 
great governmental and _ educational 
movement outlined in this article, which 
has already taken definite shape and is 
bound to have a much wider influence in 
the future, is seen in the recent develop- 
ment of farmr organizations. Beginning 
with the days of President Washington, 
who was a member of one of the earliest 
of these organizations, there have been 
numerous voluntary organizations of 
farmers for a great variety of purposes. 
Some of these have had hundreds of 
thousands of members scattered in many 
States and have at times exerted much 
educational and even political influence. 
But in the last decade there have been 
some unusual and significant factors in 
the activities of farm organizations. 
These are most strikingly illustrated in 
the development of the farm bureau 
ovement. The farm bureaus were 
originally organizations created to pro- 


mote the educational work of the county 
agricultural agents, and so necessary 
was it that these agents should have 
organizations through which to work 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges actively as- 
sisted in the formation of the farm 
bureaus. This was especially true dur- 
ing the European War, when the Gov- 
ernment had to have agencies through 
which to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion. When the war was over and .the 
problems of marketing became for the 
time being the most important and car- 
ried with them the need of considera- 
tion of many broad economic questions, 
some of which led over into problems of 
legislation and governmental adminis- 
tration, the farm bureaus broke away 
from the narrow limits of educational 
work, and especially through their State 
and ‘National organizations undertook 
commercial, economic, and legislative 
activities. This has brought about a 
necessary limitation of the relation of 
the county agent to the farm bureaus 
and a very large amount of independent 
action of the bureaus. The economic 
conditions of agriculture also aroused 
the other farm organizations to wider 
activities and led to the formation of 
numerous commodity organizations of 
farmers on a co-operative basis. 

The striking thing is that practically 
all the farm: organizations are now rec- 
ognizing as never before the importance 
of governmental and educational agen- 
cies as aids in working out the solution 
of agricultural problems. The demand 
of the farmers for assistance in solving 
their economic problems has stirred 
both the Department of Agriculture and 
the experiment stations to widen greatly 
their research work on such problems, 
and it has not been difficult to secure 
public funds for this purpose. This has 
led the colleges, which are called upon 
to train the investigators and teachers 
of agricultural economics, to increase 
and strengthen the courses of instruc- 
tion in economic subjects. The county 
agricultural agents, many of whom had 
little or no instruction in economics in 
their college days, because the institu- 
tions they attended were not paying 
much attention to this subject, have 






fallen back on the Department and the 
colleges for advice and information re- 
garding marketing, co-operative associa- 
tions, and other economic matters. 
Even the farm organizations themselves 
have in some cases spent considerable 
money in the employment of experts in 
these lines. The rapid increase in the 
nunyber and variety of co-operative asso- 
ciations dealing with agricultural prod- 
ucts has accentuated the need of more 
knowledge and better-trained workers in 
order that these associations may func- 
tion successfully. 

The new conditions confronting 
American agriculture have brought 
many unusual questions to Congress and 
the State Legislatures, and there has 
already been a considerable body of new 
legislation affecting agricultural inter- 
ests. This movement has by no means 
reached its end. It is still uncertain 
how far government should go in pro- 
viding for agricultural advancement. 
The discussion of this matter is outside 
the range of this article. 

The unusual thing about the present 
agricultural movement which it is de- 
sired to emphasize here is that the 
farmers have a new attitude toward 
government and education and that they 
have so strong a backing from public 
agencies in the working out of their 
problems that there is an unprecedented 
prospect of the permanent progress of 
American agriculture and country life 
in directions which will greatly benefit 
both the farmers and the general public. 

The agricultural movement in the 
United States is no longer the irregular 
rushing to and fro of unorganized forces 
with hastily conceived purposes ‘the 
real meaning of which they do not 
understand. It is more and more assum- 
ing the likeness of the movement of a 
well-organized ang disciplined: army 
with trained leaders and advisers, which 
is pursuing definite aims, and as it goes 
is getting a better knowledge of the 
country through which it is passing and 
securing larger means for the accom- 
plishment of its purposes. That this is 
so is very largely because the farmers 
have a new background in which gov- 
ernment, education, and organization 
are increasingly prominent features. 








AFRICA, THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF BIG GAME 




















Photograph by Blaney Percival and Martin Johnson, from Wide World Photos 





A LEOPARD 
IN HIS LAIR 


The leopard, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson, 
is one of the most 
difficult of African 
animals to photo- 
graph. He is found 
only in densely wood- 
ed sections, his prey 
consisting of mon- 
keys, baboons, small 
antelopes, etc. The 
record of the experi- 
ences of Mr. Johnson, 
who was  accompa- 
nied during his expe- 
dition by his wife, is 
to be shown in a 
film entitled ‘‘Trail- 
ing African Wild 
Animals” 





GIRAFFES~* 

IN THEIR 
NATIVE 
HAUNTS 
IN EAST 
AFRICA 


These unusual photo- 
graphs of wild ani- 
mals were taken by 
Mr. Martin Johnson 
during a two-year ex- 
pedition from which 
he has recently re- 
turned. British East 
Africa is one of the 
few regions, it is 
reported, in which 
giraffes may still be 
found in abundance 
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THE LETTERS OF A SHAKESPEAREAN 
SPECIALIST’ 


BY HERBERT S. GORMAN 


ence of Horace Howard Furness 
rather abruptly brings home to 
the writer the fact that American 
specialists in literature are far and few 
between. The general critic, the broad 
commentator, the scholarly scribbler of 
marginal notes upon letters, may be 
found in abundance, but how difficult it 
is to group together more than a meager 
handful of men who have consecrated 
their lives and brains to a single gigan- 
tic undertaking. It is different in Eng- 
land. There one may note a dozen Shake- 
spearean specialists, or Professor Gil- 
bert Murray whose whole existence is 
inextricably interwoven with Greek 
drama, or Professor James Frazer who 
has devoted the bulk of his life to the 
solitary achievement of “The Golden 
Bough.” ; 
It takes a great enthusiasm to so sub- 
due one’s self to a single aspect of cul- 
ture, for man is naturally a gregarious 
animal and the high power of consistent 
concentration is both a gift and the re- 
sult of an iron will. F ; 
Mr. Furness was such a man. He had 
but one objective in life, and that was 
to so digest and parallel the great world 
of commentaries concerned with Shake- 
speare’s plays as to afford all Shake- 
speare lovers with a Variorum Edition 
that should be the final word in colla- 
tion. In a certain measure he was a 
creator also, for his own personality is 
indubitably a part of the large volumes 
which now stand as a memorial to his 
auspicious industry. It was a rich, 
humorous, childlike personality, com- 
pact with sweetness and good will. The 
man may be found in his letters, and 
they but emphasize the nature that un- 
mistakably peeps out between the more 
scholarly lines of his Shakespearean 
comment. Mr. Furness loved his gentle 
jokes, worshiped his friends, made it 
impossible for others to quarrel with 
him concerning a subject about which 
most critics violently wrangle, and 
passed his placid, somewhat hermit-like 
existence amid the rare atmosphere of 
the library. He was a scholar in the 
best sense of the word. By no means a 
mere pedant, yet he was almost miracu- 
lously patient in his exhaustive labors. 
His life, as it is revealed in his let- 
ters, was not so much an objective mat- 
ter as a subjective development of a 
unique temperament. There is not 
much that stands out as of unusual in- 
terest; perhaps the one episode of his 
quiet days was his work on the Seybert 
Commission when he __ investigated 


T= publication of the correspond- 





1The Letters of Horace Howard Furness. 
Edited by Horace Furness Jayne. 2 vols. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $8. 


spiritualism in an endeavor to establish 
the true facts regarding the claims of 
mediums. It was a bizarre undertaking, 
but Mr. Furness proved to be peculiarly 
qualified. He was an investigator in the 
best sense of the word, for he possessed 
that happy faculty of unremitting re- 
search and clear analysis that is so 
much a part of the virtues of the 
Variorum Shakespeare. Born early in 
the nineteenth century, the son of a 
Unitarian clergyman, he was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1854, had 
the usual two years of travel in Europe, 
and then took up the study of law. The 
outbreak of the Civil War found him 
prepared to enter active service, but 
already that deafness which was to be 
his great burden during the major part 
of his lifetime was upon him, and he 
was refused by army doctors. But Mr. 
Furness had not offered himself as a 
gesture. He meant to serve, and during 
the greater part of the struggle he 
worked valiantly with the Sanitary 
Commission. His marriage was pecu- 
liarly happy, and, being luckily beyond 
the need to labor for a livelihood, he 
turned to the study of Shakespeare. The 
rest of his life is the history of the 
Variorum Shakespeare, fifteen plays be- 
ing completed before his death in 1912. 

No one dipping into the two finely 
printed volumes of his letters can fail 
to develop an affection for the man. He 
was so patient, even humorous, under 
the affliction of stone deafness. He was 
so bright and apt in his critical retorts, 
comments, and explanations ¢to men like 
Wright and Rolfe. He was so mellow, 
so delectably old-fashioned (if the 
phrase may be used in its kindliest 
sense), so spirftually beaming. Merry 
and charming in his old age, it is easy 
and pleasant to picture him seated in 
his large library, painstakingly reading 
and digesting every scrap of important 
comment on Shakespeare, comparing 
folios and editions, noting even a dis- 
placed letter in the immortal lines of 
his favorite author. It was a quiet, 
sedentary existence, but an ideal one in 
many ways. It was far from the din 
and hullabaloo of infuriated criticism. 
It was scholarship in its old, aristo- 
cratic sense. In short, it was an un- 
usual picture in the cultural life of 
America. Mr. Furness was the ideal 
type of specialist, and we may guess 
that he got quite as much enjoyment 
and profit out of his grubbing through 
old folios and half-forgotten commen- 
taries as we do who run madly as we 
read. 

So much of the man is revealed in his 
correspondence that no better picture of 
him may be obtained than by frequent 


excursions into it. For instance, he nar- 
rates fully in a letter to Rolfe the 


* inception of the Variorum Shakespeare, 


and it may well be set down here. He 
wrote: 


As for the time when I began to 
work over Shakespeare and study 
him with zeal, it began in ’62 or ’63 
when I made a mighty Variorum 
“Hamlet,” cutting out the notes of 
five or six editions, besides the Vari- 
orum of 1821, and pasting them on a 
page with a little rivulet of text. 
"Twas a ponderous book, of Qto. size 
and eight or nine inches thick—I 
took great delight in burning it some 
years ago. But the work revealed to 
me that it was high time to begin a 
new Variorum, that we might start 
afresh. We are constantly threshing, 
old straw. In “Romeo and Juliet,” 
you remember, I added after each 
note the editors who had adopted it, 
with or without credit to the old 
Variorum. But I dropped the plan 
in the next volume. "Twas open to 
many objections. I chose “Rom. and 
Jul.” as the first, merely because JI 
was enamoured with the play and I 
thought ’twas probable that I should 
never edit a _ second. Lippincott 
agreed to print it because he wanted 
to make a show at the Vienna Expo- 
sition and get the prize for a perfect 
book, which he did. I think I tried 
five or six different shapes, sizes and 
styles before I settled down on the 
present one, with varying faced type. 
To avoid the imputation that I was 
self-seeking in attaching my puny 
name to “the greatest in all litera- 
ture,” I resolved that I would be the 
merest drudge, simply arranging and 
codifying the notes of others and 
would utter no faintest chirp of my 
own. But, as you know, my resolu- 
tion did not hold out, and now, ever 
since I edited “Othello” I gabble like 
a tinker. Dear me! how old I am! 
Dyce and Harness died when “‘R. and 
J.” was going through the press. But 
I had most kind notes of encourage- 
ment from Charles Knight and 
Keightly, and with Collier and Staun- 
ton I corresponded on most familiar 
terms for years—so also Halliwell. 
As for Aldis Wright—brothers cannot 
be on more cordial terms than he and 
I, and yet our acquaintance began in 
storms and wrath in the pages of the 
“Athenzeum.” He and I are the only 
survivors of that old group. By 
touching hands with Collier, I reach 
back through Malone to Steevens, to 
Dr. Johnson, to Capell, to Theobald, 
and to Pope. “TI feel chilly and grown 
old.” 


This extremely illuminating letter 
was written in 1900, and it orientates 
the position of Mr. Furness in Shake- 
spearean letters better than any page of 
description could. The commentator’s 
modesty is evident throughout. Indeed, 
this is one of the most prominent traits 
revealed by Mr. Furness in his letters. 
He was always deprecatory about his 
own importance. “I am not really a 
lion, but only Bottom the weaver,” he 
asserts to Rolfe. But he underesti- 
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mated himself. He was important, and 
he did do something for which there 
was a crying need, and he did it with 
surprising excellence. Conservative he 
was, but his conservatism did not mate 
rially lessen his importance as a Co- 
ordinator of Shakespearean criticism. 
He was always open-minded, and no- 
where is it evident that he ever twisted 
or perverted a judgment or illumination 
of Shakespeare’s genius because he per- 
sonally did not approve of the conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Furness was sweet-minded in the 
most idealistic sense, and, blessedly 
enough, he labored before psychoanaly- 
sis became the scalpel of criticism. He 
took his Shakespeare at face value and 
did not try to read hidden morbidities 
into obviously innocent lines. It is safe 
to assert that he would have taken 
small joy in Frank Harris’s theories 
about the Swan of Avon. It must not 
be imagined that Mr. Furness was in 
any sense of the word gullible. He was 
far from that. His logic is undeniable 
and his assiduity at reaching proper 
conclusions inexhaustible. We have 
evidence of this in the notes to “Othello,” 
for instance, where he dilates on the 
medical aspects of Desdemona’s death, 
getting the opinions of no less than 
seven or eight physicians, among them 
S. Weir Mitchell, before he is through 
with the topic. He wants the thing 
right. He wants to point out Shake- 
speare’s mistakes where they exist, but 
he does not want to impinge his own 


groundless theories on the poet’s work 


and then twist the great lines to his 
own conjectures. 

The importance of Mr. Furness’s con- 
tributions to Shakespearean criticism 
must be arrived at by greater scholars 
than the writer of this article, but even 
a general reader must observe their 
lucidity and reasonableness. Of course 
the primary function of the Variorum 
Shakespeare is far from an outlet for 
Mr. Furness’s opinions. It is shaped to 
carry in parallel form the conclusions 
of all the great Shakespearean scholars, 
end this function is beautifully fulfilled. 
The books are large books, but they are 
large in many ways besides mere bulk. 
Mr. Furness arrived at his own opin- 
ions by careful study of the text, and 
he held to them in spite of adverse criti- 
cism. For instance, he scouted the 
theory that Hamlet was mad in his 
preface to the Variorum “Hamlet,” and 
of course brought down upon his head 
a clattering of verbal brickbats. Writ- 
ing to Francis, J. Child just before the 
appearance of the “Hamlet,” he jovially 
remarks: 

I am heartily glad that you scout 
Hamlet’s insanity. The insanity is in 
the critics; only tell it not to Gath 
and let it not be known in Askelon 
that this is my opinion. I’m afraid if 
it were known, I couldn’t go within a 
league of an Insane Asylum without 
being caught and clapped in a strait 
waistcoat. As you say, we are all of 


us insane in one sense of the word; 
that is, all of us sensible fellows, and 
very thankful to God we ought to be 
for it too. 
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And in a later letter he remarks: 


Critics are falling foul of me in all 
directions for saying in my Preface 
to Hamlet that the Danish Prince 
was neither mad nor pretended to be 
so. Though I have reasons as thick 
as blackberries for my opinion, I 
think I shall take warning by the 
Indian judge Macaulay refers to, 
whose decisions were received with 
applause until on an unlucky day he 
gave his reasons for them, and I shall 
maintain a discreet and masterly 
silence. 


We may judge that Mr. Furness’s 
reasons for his opinion were based on 
sound logic. As has been remarked be- 
fore, his powers for exhaustive research 
were marvelous. He passed whole 
evenings searching for a single phrase. 
“I remember that I once went through 
every page of Ben Jonson, and there 
are nine volumes in Gifford’s edition, in 
search of a single line—and I got it.” 
This is the type of scholar that is so 
rare in America. Either we have not 
the patience or the power of compelling 
ourselves to believe that apparently 
trivial matters are large matters, after 
all, if we desire to have a ¢hing perfect. 

Mention has been made of the calm, 
quiet life which Mr. Furness led in his 
beautiful fire-proof library codifying the 
Shakespearean material. Even there 
sorrow found him out, however, for his 
wife, his sister, and his daughter (all 
dearly beloved) passed away before him. 
Though we may note a sadder fall to his 
words after these griefs, he yet retained 
his whimsicality to the very end. He 
was naturally an optimistic man in his 
daily life, although so much may not be 
said for his inner spiritual searchings. 
He believed, and yet he was uncertain. 
A small doubt bit him like an adder at 
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times. Just as when he had been the 
head of the Seybert Commission he 
could find no ground for believing that 
any one had ever in any way returned 
from the grave, so in thinking of death 
itself his logical mind could not but 
admit that there was no proof of any- 
thing beyond. “Isn’t there enough faith 
to go round?” he writes to Charles Eliot 
Norton. Perhaps there wasn’t for him, 
but something fine took its place, and 
that was a sturdy belief in the earth 
itself and the Law that makes most 
things for the best. 

Such a man is unusual in American 
life. He was not a genius; neither was 
he a great critic He was a great 
scholar. In a Nation that is less than 
two hundred years old great scholars 
are not the fule, and blind patriotism 
cannot cause good scholars to suffer a 
sea change into such phenixes. The 
great scholar presupposes a mellowed, 
time-honored background and a cultural 
atmosphere that is the slow growth of 
time, and not the instant, manufacture 
of the desire. But Mr. Furness reached 
that proud height, and it does us no 
good to speculate as to whether or not 
the English tradition had touched him. 
We may guess that it did, but he was 
essentially American at heart, in spite 
of the subject he studied all his life. He 
did not possess the reticence of the 
Englishman. He was always willing 
and eager to share his joy and ardor 
with others. His letters read almost 
like a diary, for he wrote voluminously, 
and from them practically every impor- 
tant phase of his life may be recon- 
structed. He loved small chat, and 
some of his paragraphs are literary 
causeries of indubitable charm. Here 
we may say with absolute confidence 
that the letters are the man. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
MANUEL ROSENBERG COURSE IN NEWS- 
PAPER ART (THE). Illustrated. The 
Stewart Kidd Company, Cincinnati. $5. 
Young people who have a knack for 
drawing and ambition to make it of 
practical use as contributors to news- 
papers will find this book of real value. 
It has hosts of illustrations and a multi- 
tude of helpful suggestions about the 
making of sketches, cartoons, ete. 


FICTION 
TYRANNY OF POWER (THE). By D. Thomas 
Curtin. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

A story of the stress and struggle in 
the West Virginia coal-mine region. A 
coal magnate, his daughter, and a young 
man of good heart and an undeserved 
criminal record, who investigates labor 
troubles and finds appalling conditions, 
and, to complete the quartet, a double- 
dyed villain, play the leading réles. 
NOVELS BY SINCLAIR LEWIS: OUR MR. 

WRENN, THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK, 
THE JOB. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. $2 each. 

The continuing vogue of Mr. Lewis’s 
“Main Street” and “Babbitt” have led to 
a revival of these three early stories. 
“Our Mr. Wrenn” is enjoyable, because 





it is natural, amusing, and free from any 

effort to pose. “The Job” shows Mr. 

Lewis in a transition state but trending 

strongly toward “Main Street;” and 

“The Trail of the Hawk” is almost 

negligible. 

STORIES, DREAMS, AND ALLEGORIES. By 
Olive Schreiner. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.75. 

Naturally, these literary odds and 
ends left after death by the author of a 
really great book, “The Story of an 
African Farm,” vary in quality as well 
as in subject. There is a dramatic tale 
of a man and woman, there is a dog 
story that one is glad to have read, and 
there are some imaginative if slight bits 
of impressionism. A friend of Olive 
Schreiner pays her the sincere tribute 
of calling her “a woman of genius, fore- 
seeing, suffering, and eager to help and 
to heal.” 
WRONG MOVE 

Burr. 
$2. 

An exciting tale of an air raid, a mur- 
der mystery, a British spy for Germany, 
the spy’s wife’s flight with a child not 
her own (the “wrong move”) to whom 
her father by misapprehension leaves a 


(THE). By Anna Robeson 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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fortune, the execution of the spy, a plot 
to marry his widow to a Balkan prince 
and use the fortune to put him on a 
throne, and the triumph of pure love. 
Such incidents could hardly fail to give 
story interest to the book. 


POETRY 
COLLECTED POEMS. By John Erskine. Duf- 
field & Co., New York. $1.50. 

It was Arthur Machen who, in a now 
forgotten book called “Hieroglyphics,” 
declared that the test of literature was 
ecstasy. No work has survived as an 
actually vital contribution that has not 
had this quality implicit in it some 
where. It may be cold, icy, and concen- 
trated, or it may be ardent, passionate, 
and fluctuating, but it must be there. 
And because it is not in the “Collected 
Poems” of Professor John Erskine, his 
work, metrically clever and_ distin- 
guished as it admittedly is, fails to 
reach that high altitude where only the 
chosen ones may walk. Professor Er- 
skine possesses all the equipment of the 
great poet except that mysterious, in- 
tangible something that makes great 
poets. He is scholarly, intelligent, 
manifestly attuned to the nuances of 
life, and entirely at home in varying 
meters. In one or two pieces he almost 
reaches the objective; “Apparition,” for 
instance, or “Cherry Blossom.” Several 
of the longer efforts, based upon Greek 
mythology (‘“Acteon,” “The Sons of 
Metaneira,” ‘“Iphidamus,” ‘Penthesi- 
leia,” and “Achilles and the Maiden”), 
are distinguished and dramatic narra- 
tives, abounding in fine rhetoric and an 
absolute comprehension of meter and 
the fine fall of words. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Chosen 
by Brander Matthews. TIllustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 


The chief value of this new edition of 
“Poems of American: Patriotism” (it 
criginally appeared as long ago as 1882) 
is a series of colored plates by N. C. 
Wyeth. These exhibit a fine virility of 
color and a sense of action that is stir- 
ring. The few new poems which are in- 
cluded commemorate the more signifi- 
cant dates in American history since 
1882, and they include such definitive 
additions as H. C. Bunner’s “Grant,” 
Richard Watson Gilder’s “The Burial of 
Sherman,” Guy Wetmore  Carryl’s 
“When the Great Gray Ships Come In,” 
and Alan Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death.” In looking over the book 
as a whole one is struck by the fact that 
American patriotic verse is for the most 
part rather a finely lifted rhetoric than 
@ subtle and inspired poetry. 


ROOSEVELT AS THE POETS SAW HIM. 
Edited by Charles Hanson Towne and Mrs. 
Clara Thackeray Hillman. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

The editors of this book have per- 
formed a labor of love in gathering 
together this anthology of Roosevelt 
poems. Among the poets represented in 
this volume are Rudyard Kipling, Edith 
Wharton, Bliss Carman, Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Edgar Lee Masters, Owen Wister, 
John Hay, Vachel Lindsay, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Arthur Guiterman, 
and many others. Certainly, since it 
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The enormously powerful electric locomotives that haul ‘‘The Olympian’’ 
through the western mountains pioneer a new era in railway operation 


“The very last word 


tm transportation” 


—Tuomas A. EpIson 


Edison is speaking of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. He had just experienced the delight 
of traveling through the American Rockies by 
electric power. In the smooth, smokeless and 
electrically driven flight of that incomparable 
train “The Olympian” across the mountains, he 
saw electricity’s grandest application. Enjoying 
as you and every passenger must enjoy this pleas- 
urable journey, he voiced the thought of that 
great body of accustomed travelers who regard 
the “Milwaukee” as the most progressive rail- 
road in the world. 


The only line operating transcontinental trains by electric power 

The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between 
Chicago aid Seattle-Tacoma 

The only line operating over its o ils all the tween 
fa eee ee 

The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Cutcaco, Inuinors * 


Chicago to Puget Sound 
and return 
May 15 to Sept. 30 
$86 
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These buildings, in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, receive their heat through 
underground mains from a Cen- 
tral Heating Plant. 














“If this system 
were to replace 
the old plan of 
heating, our 
fires would be 
reduced at 


least 25%.” 





Many Communities, 
Institutions, or In- 
dustrial Plants can 
practically elimi- 
nate fire hazards 
with AdscoCom- 
munity Heating 


Steam distributed thru 

underground mains, the same 
as gas and water, furnishes adequate 
heat, with no individual heating fires in buildings. 
The steam may be from a power station or in- 
dustrial plant, or from a Central Heating Station. 
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This method of heating buildings is not only a 
saving to the community in the reduction of fire 
hazard, coal and ash handling, but has proved ex- 
tremely profitable as a commercial enterprise. In many 


*. cases the sale of exhaust steam for heating buildings 
% more than pays. all cost of electric power generation. 
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THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 


has been the fashion to indite odes to 
public figures no statesman has ever re- 
ceived so general a poetic tribute. We 
do not know how many poems were in- 
scribed to the Duke of Wellington, but 
there is nothing in this volume as bad 
as some of the verse which the exploits 
of the Duke called forth. On the con- 
trary, there is work here of high literary 
value, and it is all genuine in spirit. 


UNDER THE TREE. By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.50. 
This is an unassuming but entirely 
pleasing volume of child poems, some 
what on the order of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” Miss Roberts rhymes with 
felicity and gives that quaint twist to 
her stanzas which is so pleasing to both 
children and adults. An excellent ex- 
ample of the fare in “Under the Tree” 
is this bit, called “The Sky:” 


I saw a shadow on the ground 
And heard a blue jay going by; 
A shadow went across the ground, 
And I looked up and saw the sky. 


It hung up on the poplar tree, 

But while I looked it did not stay; 
It gave a tiny sort of jerk 

And moved a little bit away. 


And farther on and farther on 

It moved and never seemed to stop. 
I think it must be tied with chains 
And something pulls it from the top. 


It never has come down again, 
And every time I look to see, 
The sky is always slipping back 
And getting far away from me. 


WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY (THE). 


Compiled by Caroline Miles Hill. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $5. 
Caroline Miles Hill’s “The World’s 


Great Religious Poetry” is the behemoth 
of anthologies. Meticulously conceived 
and executed, with indices and cross- 
indices, with sections and sub-sections, 
its eight hundred and odd pages cover 
the religious poetry of the world from 
the Assyrian “Hymn to Marduk” (2000 
B.c.) to John Hall Wheelock (1923 a.pD.). 
In between may be found the work of 
scores and scores of poets expressing all 
emotions that in any way approach the 
contemplation of God. A dozen names, 
such as the Venerable Bede, St. Patrick, 
Bernard of Cluny, Michael Angelo, John 
Donne, John Milton, Isaac Watts, Will- 
iam Ernest Henley, George Santayana, 
Edith Thomas, William Vaughn Moody, 
and Margaret Widdemer, will show the 
extreme inclusiveness of this large vol- 
ume. There is undoubtedly place for 
such a book as this. It is the sort of 
volume that may be dipped into again 
and again with the assurance that 
new and unexpected beauties will con- 
tinually reveal themselves. The vol- 
ume exhibits the wide scope of religious 
poetry and the high peaks of excellency 
to which it rises. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
OUR BEST POETS. By Theodore Maynard. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. §$2. 


Mr. Theodore Maynard, writing about 





some good poets with whose work he is 
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attuned, makes the mistake of calling 
his volume “Our Best Poets.” Although 
he is an Englishman brought up in an 
English tradition, Mr. Maynard at- 
tempts to put the American poets in 
their order of excellence. After setting 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson at their 
head, he expresses regret “that at this 
great poet’s birth the crowning gift of 
greatness was withheld. What is it that 
prevents him from being either simple, 
sensuous, or passionate?” It would be 
impossible to enlighten Mr. Maynard on 
this topic. If he cannot find simplicity 
in most of the lyrics and portraits or 
sensuousness and passion in “Merlin” 
and “Lancelot,” it must be his own 
strange astigmatism. If any one cares 
to know how Mr. Maynard stands as a 
critic, it may be pointed out that he 
rates the twelve greatest contemporary 
English poets in this order: G. K. 
Chesterton, Alice Meynell, Charles Will- 
iams, Walter dela Mare, Ralph Hodgson, 
W. B. Yeats, Hilaire Belloc, J. C. Squire, 
W. H. Davies, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Laurence Binyon, and John Masefield. 
Thomas Hardy does not enter into the 
race at all! Mr. Maynard evidently con- 
siders him the inferior of Laurence 
Binyon and J. C. Squire. Neither is 
A. E. Housman mentioned, or Henry 
Newbolt, or D. H. Lawrence, or Rudyard 
Kipling, or A. E., or Padraic Colum, or 
James Stephens, or Anna Wickham, or 
Richard Aldington, or—but one could go 
on endlessly. 


PENGUIN PERSONS AND PEPPERMINTS. 
By Walter Prichard Eaton. The W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston. $1.50. 

The test of the true essay is person- 
ality. If that quality is there, it doesn’t 
matter what the essay is about. The 
born essayist can ramble along in the 
most agreeable fashion about Leviathan 
or a lobster, the Peace Treaty or a piece 
of string, a symphony or a rubber band. 
Walter Prichard Eaton is of this sort. 
One doesn’t necessarily have to agree 
with him to enjoy his essays. “Penguin 
Persons and Peppermints” is a hetero- 
geneous enough collection, for it ranges 
from the coming of spring to Thumping 
Dick (a place, not a person) and to Amy 
Lowell (a thumper of a different sort). 
One may dip into this book at random 
and chance upon a perfectly serious 
essay on that forgotten poet Frederick 
Goddard Tuckerman (not to be mixed 
up with the better-known Henry T. 
Tuckerman), or, turning a few pages, 
discover the author’s sad confession 
about giving up golf forever. Mr. Eaton 
is whimsical, comical, ironic, learned, 
serious, absurd, and graceful, as he 
chooses. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. By Viscount Bryce. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Lord Bryce’s accounts of his travels 
in Europe, Iceland, the Pacific islands, 
Palestine, Central Asia, and America are 
brief, but are far more than records of 
personal experience. His powers of ob- 
Servation were remarkable; he tells us 
of the way in which people live and 
sometimes of political and economic con- 
ditions, One instance of this is his com- 
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A week—or more—in 


Yellowstone Park 


“Go In Gardiner, Out Cody” 


Another week or more in Colorado! Can you imagine a 
more wonderful vacation. 

The motor-trip through Yellowstone Park can be made in 
414 days, but some people remain a month. The cool, pine- 
laden air, the fishing, the extraordinarily varied scenery, the 
delightful social life—these are attractions which draw tens 
of thousands annually. The standard Park tour costs $54 if 
you stay at the hotels; $45, at the camps. 

And Colorado—is as satisfying as Yellowstone Park. 
Rocky Mountain (Estes) Park is a summer paradise. So is 
Colorado Springs, nestling at the foot of Pike’s Peak. 


Low Summer Rates 


of the Northern Pacific make it possible for thou- 
sands to visit Yellowstone Park, who otherwise 
might feel that the trip is too expensive. 

I want to send you our Yellowstone Park book 
and tell you about a real vacation. 

Northern Pacific train service— there’s nothing 
better ANYWHERE. 


A. B. SMITH, Pass. Traffic Manager 
942 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty”! 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


WHEN YOU NOTIFY THE OUTLOOK OF A CHANGE IN 
YOUR ADDRESS, BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW ADDRESS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. KINDLY WRITE, IF POSSIBLE, TWO 
WEEKS BEFORE THE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO EFFECT. 





Why Be Deaf When deal Summer Vacations 
You Can Hear? 
F Only 2 Days from NewYork 
NEW INVENTION AIDS THOUSANDS | ° Summer Vaction Tours 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say it 
is too much to expect you to believe this, 
so they are going to. give you a chance to 
try it at home. They offer to send it b 

prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 


I , E S. S. “Fort Victoria”? and 
ey | do not send it C. O. D.—they require S. S. “Fort St. G eorge PT) 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well know- 


8 Days-$83.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 
Sea Gardens, etc. 

No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 

Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 








ing that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its DAY | hg u Ss e S$ 
being returned are very slight. ‘Thousands have New York-Halifax~Quebec 


alreadyaccepted this offer and report most gratifyin 

results. There’s no longer any need that you shoul 

endure the mental and physical strain which comes 
from a constant effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
with re friends without that feeling of sensitive- 
ness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now you 
can take your place in the social and business world — 
to which your talents entitle you and from: which |; 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded ydw. dust 
send your name and address to The Dictograph 
Products Corporation, 1303 Candler Building, New 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 




















York, for descriptive literature and request blank. 
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CONVENIENCE 

HOTEL and SERVICE 
wey you know that the 

McAlpin equipment and fur- 
nishings are unsu for comfort 
and character here or abroad. 

Its convenience to Railroad Sta- 
tions, Subways, the best shops and 
the leading Theatres i is measured in 
short ved 

Dancing is ideally possible in one 
fine restaurant, and the famous Nahan 
Franko's orchestra entertains in an- 


The entire sixth floor is exclusively 
for women. There are modem Turk- 
ish and Russian Baths with swim- 
ming pool—as well as many other of 
the unexpected conveniences which 


mean so much to our creature comfort. 
And now, with Arthur L. Lee as Man- 
ager, his insistence on unusual service per- 


vades the entire hotel. In e t 
from 41 AS to Bal the 
slogan is "esas lly 
an soustecuy thet ho wil book forward 
to his next visit. 

Indeed, 


Mr. Lee eed = Rey mabe 
your reservations to 
shod during your sy, thi suited, 
= Ging peur dpe, Us Rie Soe ony 
e can help to estab 
my ey teh Ay Jy hae 
rather than a manager with his patron. 


Artuor L. Lez, Manager. 
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Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
ar f guest room connects with private bath. 

Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 


E. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
E. R. Grasow, President 


Twenty-one years under the same management. 


Che Hotel ol define 





OCEAN HOUSE 





Be oee 
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parison of the squalor of Icelandic cot- 
tages and Liverpool slums— not at all 
to the latter’s advantage. 

Bryce was slight of form, but remark- 
ably wiry and of great endurance; so 
that he was no mean mountaineer. He 
was also a true lover of nature, and his 
descriptions are finely wrought and free 
from emotionalism. The chapter on 
“Scenery of North America” must have 
been one of the latest things he wrote. 
He had been inclined to underrate the 
romance of our scenery as compared 
with that of Europe, because of the lat- 
ter’s human or historic associations. 
But in this paper he asked: “Are there 
not regions, such as parts of western 
America, where the human associations, 
historic and literary, are absent, but in 
which particular pieces of scenery affect 
our emotions and imagination in a way 
practically indistinguishable from that 
which European scenery is deemed to 
do?” 


EDUCATIONAL 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY (THE). 
Edited by William D, Lewis and Edgar A. 
Singer. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. $1. 

This Dictionary for desk and home is 
compact and is well planned in its 
typography. It is not a condensation 
from some larger work, but is edited 
and built up with a special view to mak- 
ing the best possible use of the space 
without regard te what other books 
have done. We particularly note the 
bold-faced type in which the words 
spelled and defined are printed. Special 
attention has been given to definitions. 
On the other hand, the etymology of 
words is omitted altogether; probably it 
was worth while to do this in order to 
give space for the more immediate ne- 
cessities of such a book. Dr. Lewis, who 
edits the book, has been among the best 
known of American high school teachers 
and is Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 


COLE OF SPYGLASS MOUNTAIN. By Arthur 
Preston Hankins. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 


York. $1.75. 
FOOTLIGHTS. By Rita Weiman. Dodd, Mead 
« Co., New York. $2. 


GRAYS (THE). By Charlotte Bacon. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 
HOLY TREE (THE). By Gerald O’Donovan. 

Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 


G. P. 


MAINSPRING. By V. H. Friedlaender. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 
MURDO. By Konrad Bercovici. Boni & Live- 


right, New York. $2. 
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Human N ature 


In spite of the cold saying * * business is busi- 
ness,” we insist that “ business is human ” and 
prove ‘ove it monthly in the pages of The NATION’S 

SINESS, widely-read magazine published 
for executives by the U. 58. 
merce. Sample, 25c at newsstands or b 
Write for description and for offer whic’ 
you $1.50. 


hamber of Com- 
mail. 
saves 











Z NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-C 








2 May 


Science proves the danger er| 


_ of ' bleeding g gums | 





EDICAL science proves that un- 

healthy gums cause serious ail- 
ments. People suffering from Pyorrhea 
{a disease of the gm) often suffer 
from other ills, such as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous disorders or weak- 
ened vital organs. These ills have 

traced in many cases to the (am 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in F 
pockets about the teeth. f 


_ 
a * 
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Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It s with 
tender and bleeding gums. Then | 
the gums recede, the teeth decay, ei 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex 
tracted to rid the system of the I 
infecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Guard your healthand your ; i 
teeth. Keep Pyorrhea away. Visit | 
your dentist often for teeth and é 
gum inspection, and make daily | 
use of Forhan’s For the Gums. | = 


Forhan’s For the Gums will / 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its | 
progress—if used ————- e 
Ordinary dentifricescannot F 
this. ongn id will keep the | + 
gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean. 


35c and 60c tubes in U. S. 
and Canada. 
R. J. Forhan” B.D. 8. 
FORHAN CO. 
New York 





>: 
Ask forHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk Safe 
2 


Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
Jor All Ages 


-_ Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 









































“EUROPE~1923”’—Full 
information covering 25 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
To Europe 
Spring and Summer Sailings— 
Weekly to July 28th. Wide 
range of routes and costs. 
Small, select parties, 
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1928 
CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 
) I T is not often that 


we find so short 
a story so complete 





in plot, character, + 

and color as “Fa- Ds 
ther Rovier Gets a - 
Letter.” It is by % 7 
Fullerton Waldo, Yi 
associate editor of 


the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger.” 

The cartoon of 
Mr. Waldo which 
accompanies this note was drawn by 
Wyncie King, of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, 
free-lance artist and husband of Hor- 
tense Flexner King, the poet. 
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| Starrs e Cors!t is educational director 
of the Haatlem Community House 
of New York City. The facts in his arti- 
cle were supplied by the Ambassador 
himself, whom Mr. Corsi knows person- 
ally. Mr. Corsi was recently in Italy, 
where he was special correspondent for 
“La Follia,” the leading Italian weekly 
in this country. 


| ee L. Conn has long been a news- 
paper man, a correspondent in Wash- 
ington, and by residence in Japan has 
had rather exceptional opportunities to 
study the various aspects of Japanese 
life. Mr. Conn has written for The 
Outlook before. 


K. Taytor, whose articles on the 
e physical development and the men- 
tal classification of children have at- 
tracted Nation-wide attention, in the 
present issue discusses a plan for teach- 
ing civics. He goes to Socrates for his 
method and to primitive man for his 
material. His conclusions, however, are 
modern. 


rk. A. C. TRUE was born in Middle- 

town, Connecticut, in 1853, and 
educated at Wesleyan University and at 
Harvard. In 1889 he joined the staff of 
the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in an editorial capacity, and was pro- 
moted to vice-director and then director, 
holding the latter office until 1915, when 
the States Relations Service was estab- 
lished. Since then he has been director 
of that service. He was dean of the first 
Graduate School of Agriculture in the 
United States, which was held at Ohio 





University in 1902. For over thirty 
years he has been closely associated with 
the movement for the development of 
agricultural education and _ research 
throughout the United States and in 
ther countries through colleges, schools, 
experiment stations, and extension work 
n both administrative and advisory 
apacities. 


a C. GreaG, fresh from a trip 
to Cuba and the Panama Canal 
Zone and an investigation of existing 
onditions, makes a strong appeal for 
better and more up-to-date defenses of 
he Panama Canal. 
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Tiny Motors Need 
Extra Good Oil 


Don’t ever neglect the small motor in your vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine, electric vibrator and fan. 

Proper lubrication with high-grade oil means longer life and 
much better service with a minimum of repairs. Such a small 
quantity is required at a time that you can well afford the best. 
A very little every time you use the machine is most satisfactory. 


3-in-One 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 


penetrates smallest bearings. Stays 
in and lubricates perfectly. Won’t 
dry out, burn out or become gummy. 
Usealsoon locks,hinges,bolts,window 
pulleys and catches to stop squeak- 
ing and make them work easier. 


The High Quality 
Household Oil 


1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and in 


3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 


FREE. Generous sample and de 
luxe edition of Dictio: of Uses, 
Write for both on a postal card, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LC. William St., New York City oni 

















WZ ittemore’s 


Shoe Polishes 
fS> @ ne OF os a - oe Oe - 


LUSTRE 


Only one of the many Whittemore 
Superior Polishes and Cleaners to 


keep shoes looking new. 














Sunwatch 


Tells the Time 
and Points the Way 


Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts,Guides, 
Motorists and all outdoor people 
need a reliable Compass. 

The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass 


and Sundial. Tells correct time any- 
where in United States. 


Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 


GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Price for United States only 


ANSONIA CLocK COMPANY 


99 John St. Dept. O. New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
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Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 








Combine Travel and Study 


The European Summer School 
Including Italy and Greece 


Special Tour for 


Architects ! 
6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 
for $710 
Write for details to 
The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 
PRIVATE 
EUROPE *“'rocr’ 1923 
2 Motor Trips, Unusual Route, 
Featuring Unique Eaterteiament. 90 Days 
Experienced leadership. First class sbreuehy 
add Mrs. MAE F. 


out. For itinerary ress 
MOSS, 20 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 








Europe via Mediterranean %3\7° 
High class, 93 days—Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Naples-Edinburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vieuna, 
Berlin). He ountties pad their capitals. $1,290. 
VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 23, 30: 
80 days, 12 en $820; 72 day 8 $760. 
25th year. Mlustrated booklet with map. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St. Baltimore, Md. 


© EUROPEAN TOURS ® 


Planned for you for June or July. 


A Real Tour, including Best Hotels, 
Ship, sightseeing, etc. Expert leaders. 


PIERCE TOURS, 1472 BDWAY 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries, Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traflic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 








for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


We furnish on ocean boats ALL OUT- 
SIDE ROOMS, many with PRIVATE 
BATH. We use high grade hotels. We 
travel first class in ITALY. 

73 days of LEISURE travel for $888 
welfth season 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 


‘The Switzerland of 
ENGLAN 








D 











N all that is pictur e and 
beautiful, Derbyshire is un- 
surpassed among the fair 

counties of England. Its de- 

lightful landscapes have been 
celebrated by more writers 
than those of any other district 
from Sir Walter Scott to John 

Ruskin. 

If you are yuiing England, for personal 

comfort when you return home and 

indulge in the pleasure of retros capection, 


you must tour the Peak per nd of Derby- 
shire—Th: Switzerland of E 


Easily reached by ao 
Lonsen MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY,— 

Best Way" to travel in England 
Scotlant and Wales. Literature and 
Suggestions for Tours extending over any 
period FREE on rate to: 


John Fairman, A 


oe MIDLAND AND SCOTS “RALWAY, 




















London & North Eastern 
Railway 
of ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 
7,000 Miles of Track 


Serving the Territory most inter- 
esting to American Visitors 
Ancestral Home of George Washington, 
Burial Place of William Penn, Cathe- 

. Historic Centres, University Towns, 
Popular Coast Resorts, Inland Spas, 
Mountains, Lochs, Moors, and Sporting 


olf Lin 


EAST COAST ROUTE 
Track of the Flying Scotsman 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST 
between LONDON and SCOTLAND 
Dining ~_ Slee; ping C Cars with 

Separate 
HARWICH ROUTE 
England to the Continent 
To HOLLAND via HOOK OF HOLLAND 
To BELGIUM via ANTWERP; also via 
ZEEBRUGGE 
Pullman Cars and Luxurious Steamers 
For information and illustrated booklets 


apply to 
H. J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agt. 




















Study Tour of Europe po" 
4 weeks’ traveling. 79 age 2 ex) Bonne 
rn P= on at, THOMPRO N.C nae 








EUROPE 1923 


Travel vihe us tothe lotureaque ce penta 
of the Old World: inburg! — ~—s 
Paris, Brussels, Amste terdam, 


Send for new booklet, Europe pang 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 














EDUCATIONAL TOURS OF 


EUROPE 


For college and university students, - 
uates and friends. We offer in Educational 
Tours: First-class accommodations, splen- 
did leadership, superb routes. Numbers 
in parties limi For details address 
Educational Tours, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, 0. 


EUROP 


Switzerland. ftaly (includi 
witzer inclu ing N: 
ples), Monaco (itiviera), France. 29745 


MENTOR TOURS*® “citexes 


CHICAGO 








Sailing from Montrea 

June 22, June 29 an 

duly 6, visiting England, 
ium, The chine, Germany, 












Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 








CONNECTICUT 
Cottage and Board {7707424 


=. An = New —— a. 10 —_ with 
cottage. Tennis court, croquet groun rm 
produce. Near trolley an ‘and beack, Commuting 
to N. Y. May to Nov. 5 to6 persons, $125 per 
week. ddress 8. W.Sherwood, Norwalk,Conn, 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Hotel LaFayette 


co WASHINCTON,DC. 


On beautiful Sixteenth Street, one 
square north of White House. Cater- 
ing to exclusive clientele. The center of 
all that is worth while in Washington 
Hotel Chatham, New York, same management 

















MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD pie 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


The Aunt Hill, Lee, Mass. ,3°, 


Berkshires, will furnish good country 
board during May and June at $15 per week. 


ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 




















311 Fifth Ave. (at 32d St.), New York 
Join 


UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club toni) 


group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
ern route. 7 countries. Talks by Yale teacher 
of European history. 400 pleased Rotrons. 
Booklet. 516 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 





The BERYSTEDE HOTEL “SC? emimity" 


hotel, patronized by the élite of Europe and 
America.Garage,motorcars,saddlehorses,ten- 
nis court,croquet lawn,dance room. etc. Phone 
153 and 154 Ascot. Telegrams, Berystede, Ascot. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


‘ Sugar Hill, N. H. For 

White Mts. 512 rent, or exebanes 
Cottage, furnished. About 20 acres. W 

Satchell,Owner,211 GatesAve., Brooklyn,N.Y. 











(UNIVERSITY: 
EXTENSION TOURS 


offer European travel with exceptional 
features under leadership of directors of 
wide experience, = at moderate cost for 
a high standard of ‘Travel Service—Con- 
7 limited group membership. 37 
ays, $490; 52 days, $690; Italian Ex- 
tension, $90. 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 


























will be given 
F ree Trip to Europe;, Can phn oom 
of a small party. Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist World Alliance 
at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect 8t., East Orange, N. J. 





O SS 





TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 


Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 


Best of leadership 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chape:onage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and histo: 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[ue AVON TOUR to EUROPE. 
June 30 to Sept. 7. Conducted b: _ 8. 
Augusta Taintor, 414 West 12lst 
York. Visit Paris and the Rivie: Italy and 
including great cities, Amalfi Drive and 
Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Rhine trip, Hol- 
land and England, Fine hotels. Leisurely 
sightseeing with experienced conductor. 


EUROPEAN = we of Character” 
Ly of ditafort and plete ae a A. 


as’ is consistent good 
THE SCHILLING TOURS nai wth 








New 





the Capital Nat’) Sane ST. PAUL, MINN 








ik Somerset, near famous Cheddar 
Caves and-among some of oldest his- 
torical places in England. Good board and res- 
idence in metora house. Journey from Lon- 
don by car arran aged lesired. Apply Manor 
House, Chilton Polden, Bridgewater, Eng. 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


_ LONDON 


L Family Hotel 


The favored ped place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 


Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 














Greene’s Private Hotel,24 Gordon St.,London, 

W.C. Near British Museum. Roow-break- 

fast $1.50, dinner 60c. Weekly by arrangement. 

Gasfires. Highest American recommendations. 
Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL Eqcare LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & Theaters 
1000 Rooms fitted H. ie Water, Bath,& Break fast $2.55 
Apply, Prop. 41 Deneve 


London é(Nr. Harley St.) W. I 
SCOTLAND 


° Well-known West 
Edinburg End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place 


lishment. Miss Slight 
MAINE 


Le Chalet, Mt. Pisgah French School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 
Unique combination of French home and 
school in most wonderful surroundings, 
French spoken all thetime. Information from 
Prof. Ruérat, 66 Pitman 8t., Providence, R. I. 


Loon LAKE, MAINE. 
YORKCAMPS SfewisYorx, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log — baths, — fires, 

ear by, 


] dining- lf 
en. bathing thing g. res vegetables, 
eggs, pouitry, milk. 
Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 


ame sete k. ent Very oe. Rome 
coo! receive guests Ma 
S “Mrs. DANIEL W. PERRINS. 








Private Board Residence, 
best. position West End. 




















NEW YORK 
HURRICANE LODGE octiivces 


“7 i THE ADIRONDACKS 
“ he * Hurricane, Essex Co., W. Y. 
Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
iy tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 





. verandas overlooking Keene 
Valley. Trout fishing. Cam 
Ie “yg ing. Swimming pool. Go 


links ; nile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
10 to Oct. 1. For further information address 
K.Belknap, Mgr., Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane,EssexCo..N. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge os Cottages 
Keene Valle - ¥. 
In spruces and pines. Max nine ent view. No 
transient guests. {Tlustrated booklet. $18 up. 
M. LUCK, Prop. 


SINONDAGES The CRATER 
CLUB. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
Cottages with central club house 
References re als . 








plain. 
where meals are served. 
For circular or information address JO 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 


K ene ' Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
Adirondack Mountains. 

Rates $18 to $30 per week. 
— own garden. 
golf course 2 miles. W. W. B. 


NEW YORK:CITY 
PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32d to 33rd Streets, New York 
(Subway entrance at door) 

One ofthe best known hotels inthe metropolis. 

Convenient to shopping, theatres, and in the 

heart of the wholesale district. Less than 50c 

taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 

railway terminal. Surface cars pass 


PRICES FOR ROOMS 





“ae ge : 
BLUCK, Prop anc “ig 











= single rooms - - - ------- $2.50 per 
50 double rooms - - - - $80 ro bo oleae 
gece - = $4.00 per day and upward 
Double rooms with bath - - $5.00 per day and upwarl 
POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 
AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 
The SUNKEN PALM GARDEN is 
rounded by Dining Balconies and a fine 
orchestra is stationed here every evening. 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 


Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through __ 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
— of Central Park. Comfort and 
i with moderate 
Send for illustrated booklet J. 











rates. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 


Real Estate 





Real Estate 





NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Judson ©? yy ye oie?” 


Residential hotel of highest type, combinin; 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o’ 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Mover. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 











nter of ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
ington all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
agement wodations at moderate cost. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 
rs PENNSYLVANIA 





























































POCONO 
MANOR 
INN 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 


The happy land of sports and health- 
giving rest. 18-hole golf course, tennis, 
swimming, horseback riding, and hik- 
ing. Bracing climate, excellent food, 
comfortable rooms, personal attention, 
The ideal week-end trip 
Less than 3 hours from New York via 
the D. L. & W.R.R. A beautiful 5- 
hourtrip by automobile. Itissuggested 
that reservations be made at once. 
Garrett S. Hoag, Manager. 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


““Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 





Woodleigh, Towanda, Pa. Luxurious country 
home,also cottage rooms; fine estate, owner 
trainednurse. Excellent cooking,abundanceof 
ream, good milk, green vegetables, fruits, mt. 
spring water, fine air. Rooms en suite, private 
baths. open wood fires, electricity ,sun-parlors. 
Good automobiles, horses, swimming, tennis ; 
simple life. Booklet, Miss EuizBeTH LAMB. 


VERMONT 


\HESTER, Vt. “‘The Maples.” Delight- 
/ ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold ; broad 
piazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. THE Misses SARGEANT. 


WYOMING 
Vacation on a real Stock Ranch 
THE SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE 

TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding, fishing, detached sleeping 
oma, tennis. Our ranch also supplies on 
table. . 














Make reservations now with W 
Lg & Son, Shell, Big Horn Co., bat = 
N.B.Trapper Lodge maintains a complete 








VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


DR. WOODRUFF’S HOUSE 


A home without hospital atmosphere for the 
care and treatment of a limi number of 
medical and nervous patients under the direct 
supervision of ED . WOODRUFF, 
M.D., 87 Circuit Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Country Board 


Id al spacious, and homelike ac- 
eal commodations for convalescent, 
nervous, elderly, or semi-invalids. utiful 
locality. Terms moderate. 9,595, Outlook. 





MISSOURI 


NEW YORK 





EXCHANGES MADE QUICKLY 


We have new high-class income property in 
Kansas City, paying 10% to exchange for 
farms, ranches or other property. Write for 
latest bulletin. Send details of your property. 


BARNEY GOODMAN 
1515 COMMERCE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BUNGALOW MODEERN, for 


rent, furnished ; 8 
rooms, 2 baths, hot-water heat,convenient and 
beautiful location, overlooking Mount Wash- 

n; Pines; real estate agent for others. 
Mrs, A. A. Varney, Box 232, Bethlehem, N. H. 

















Board Wanted 








Boarders Wanted 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 
furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 
boo Sareent & Co., New London, N. H. 


Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


TO RENT  Fumised house, 


- rooms, bath, fire- 
place; bathhouse, boat, ice and wood included; 


garage. Lake Sunapee region. Rent moder- 
ate. B. D. FABENS, 15 Flint St., Salem, Mass. 








NEW YORK 75 St., 26 West 

(Miss Edwards). Board 
and rooms, with and without private baths. 
Reservations now being made for summer. 








Apartments 
Furnished Apartment to let for sum- 


mer months in 
Brookline, Mass. 8 rooms, 2 baths, sleeping- 
rch. Desirable summer location. Apply 
. C. Scott, 481 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 

TO SUBLET TO 
NEW YORK 2 PERSONS for 
4 months or less (June 1 to Oct. 1), attractive 
furnished and cool apartment of 2 rooms and 
bath, with meals, in well-located apartment 
hotel near 5th Ave. and 34th St. Considerably 


reduced rent. References exchanged. For 
further information address 9,601, Outlook. 


‘Real Estate 
CANADA 














FOR SALE — Wonderful 


location for a Girls’ Camp 

Extensive and desirable water 
front on Squam Lake. Over 50 acres of 
land. Fine old trees. Also old fashioned farm- 
house, 6 rooms and bath, steam heat, spring 
water. Modern barn. ew poultry house. 
Squab house. Apple orchard. Reasonable 
terms. Apply Meredith News, Meredith, N. H. 


2 Sugar Hill, N. H. For 
White Mts. S38 rent, or exchange. 
Cottage, furnished. About 20 acres. Wm. E. 
Satchell,Owner,211 GatesAve.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fer rent, season June 1-Oct. 1. Very attrac- 
tively furnished 8-room house. Garage. Rea- 
sonable rent. Excellent commutation, par- 
ticularly accessible to Columbia University. 
Telephone Hackensack 651 W. ress Mra. 
Robert Nutt, 267 Union St., Hackensack, N. J. 


FOR SALE Audi wires" 


SH ’ 
New Jersey. Spacious living-rooms, 5 
firepl: cham § losed 














FOR RENT 


On Beautiful Lake Champlain 


Facing Green Mountains of Vermont 
Furnished stone house of nine rooms and 
three baths. Gomnge, $1,200 for the season 
and to include family membership to private 
golf course (near), vegetable garden, ice, 4 
quarts a day of certified Jersey milk, more 
if purch 4 ogEs, broilers to be had on 
remises, 2 miles from stores and D. & H. 
. R. trains. Address 
H. E. POTTS, Willsboro, Essex County, N.Y. 


East Hampton, Long Island 
COTTAGES 


FOR RENT AND SALE 


East Hampton, Wainscott 
and Amagansett 


Write for booklet. 


B. M. OSBORNE, Real Estate 


East Hampton, L.I. Phone—4 


FF Rent, furnished house, in Flushing. 
Eleven rooms, four baths, hardwood 
electricity, garden, heated 
three-car garage. Adjoins Old Country 
Club. Telephone to Flushing 2246, or write 
Mitchell, 207 Whitestone Ave., Flushing, L. I. 


To Rent at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Large comfortable furnished house, toa pri- 
vate family only. 20 rooms, wide vorandas $ 
8 acres; orchard, garden planted, large 
covered veranda off 2d floor; all modern 
conveniences; complete carriage house ; 
gardener’s cottage ; icehouse filled with ice ; 
resid adjoins golf links and commands 








floors, gas and 














For Rent—Big Gooseberry Island, 
Chester, Nova Scotia. Island, 60 acres, 
3g mile from mainland; furnished cottage, 
10 bedrooms ; fine woods, tennis court, good 
wharf, 3 bathing beaches, sailboats, power- 
rowboats,canoe, good condition. Kitchen 

rden ; fishing, excellent sailing and bathing. 
‘urther particulars apply to 9,547, Outlook. 


CONNECTICUT 


3 hours from New 
Country Home York. For Rent 


This Summer. Situated on hill overlook- 
ing near-by town, river, mountains, valleys 
and lake. 5 minutes’ walk from depot. 7-room 
house, fully furnished; bath, electric lights, 
all modern improvements. Natural spring 
water, fireplace, porches with awnings. For 
full particulars address Box 75, Kent, Conn. 


Colonial New England Homestead 


2story, all improvements, fireplaces, lawn, 
maple shade, acres, fruit, modern barn, 
garage, hen house. Good location. Attractive 
price. J. CASSIDY, Woodbury, Conn. 


MAINE 


. FOR RENT. Fully 
Camden, Me. and modernly furnished 














Pp y bers, 4 baths, 
and 2 open porches, extensive tiled terrace, 
3 acres of unusual gardens. Fireproof garage. 
Immediate occupancy. Terms. 9,489, Outlook. 


beautiful view ; fine drives in surrounding 
country ; about a mile from lake. Apply to 


Judson F. Stone, Agt., 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 











UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
For %°™* SUMMIT, N. J. fs: 


year inning about June 1, beautifully fur- 
nished Dutch colonia] house, 8 rooms, 3 baths, 
3 tireplaces, sun porch, 1-car garage, less than 
3¢ mile from station. Family must be small 
and able to furnish highest class references. 
Inquire E. C. Holmes Agency, Summit, N. J. 


Sine modern country home, beautifully lo- 
cated, to rent for summer. Gas, electricity, 
screened porches, garden, pure water,certified 
milk. Commutation New York-Phila. Mod- 
erate rental. Refs. required. 9,597, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


On Lake George 
Cottages for Rent in Adirondacks 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, riding. Meals 
at club if desired. i 
GLENBURNIE CO., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


wd For Rent 
Attractive) 

Aare Cae ee 

o. For particulars 

address % BM OCREADY, Culver Indiana. 

















igh-c h: ttages. Best 
high-class seashore cottag Bag4 y-- =| 





;, a %s oti . $500 t . Photos, 1 
Mountain-top Camp in connection. pasado “R. F temne & ‘ewtonville, Mass. 
For Sale 
Health Resorts Grand Beach, Me. 6r'kent 











| THEIGLEN 
| PRINGS 
| WATKINS GLEN. N. Y 
| ON SENECA ne 


Vm § 


a 


Golf ¢ 


Nyelelaa' 


13 miles from Portland 
Large summer house and garage. Six mas- 
ter’s bedrooms, two bathrooms, room for 
three maids. Tennis, golf, unexcelled sea 
bathing. Apply to Mrs..T. O. VAN AMEE, 
27 Storer St., Portland, Me. 


FOR RENT AT ISLE au HAUT 


on island, Penobscot Bay, eight-room cottage 
with bath ; shore front, extensive view sea and 
neighboring islands, artesian-well water ; cot- 
tage newly decorated and furnished. H. F. 
Srone, Columbia University, New York City. 


ROBINHOOD, ME. .*2z fale 


hed Col an kone 
e, well-built, furnis' olonial house, 
teres ‘other buildings and steamboat wharf. 
7-acre tract almost surrounded by water. 
Ideal summer location. 8 miles by road and 
steamer from Bath. Purchaser would re- 
ceive 5% on investment from present rentals. 
Write fee photographs and particulars. 8. M. 
NEFF, 19 Clarks Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


i TO LET, & 

Southwest Har bor, Me. room cottage 
, electric light, fully furnished; ga- 

= = apply to Andrew E. Parker. 


FOR SALE 


tiful summer cottage with all modern 
a. 4 29 acres land, 2,000 feet_shore 
frontage. Situated at the entrance of Penob- 














° li lack 
Elizabethtown, N.Y. 43 RUS 
Comfortable 7-room house, corner lot, 4 bed- 








Furnished cottages at Shelter 
For Rent Island, the prettiest island 
afloat. For portouies address H G. 
DUVALL, Shelter Island Heights, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FOR RENT 


For summer or for the year °227"- 
furnished house. 8 rooms. Garage. $75 per 
month. Address Box 367, Rutherfordton, N.C. 
en a SN 


__BOARD AND ROOMS | 


LARGE room, furnished with Japanese 
Chippendale, private bath, and meat light 
closet, in guest house near park and beach. 
Superior table. Address e Maryland, 
Bridgeport, Conn., or telephone Noble 1164. 

WILL take two or three American boys 
for the summer on a Montana ranch. 3,635, 
Outlook. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEAKERS.—Special suijorts prepared ; 
lectures, articles, orations, debates xpert 
service. Authors’ Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 























rooms, bath, large linen closet, well supplied, 
enclosed sun or sleeping rch, electricity. 
Summer season or by month. Particulars and 
price. Apply Bertha EK. Patterson, 131 Smart 
Ave., Flushing, L. I. Tel. Flushing 0133 W. 








ADIRONDACK CAMP—FOR RENT 


18 roo 20 acres, 4 miles from Paul Smith’s, 
on Uneer St. Regis Lake, Railroad Station 
Lake Clear Junction, post-office, telegraph 
and express office conveniences. Day and 
night trains from New York. Furnished, 
including linen. Icehouse, barn, 3 platform 
tents, woodshed full of wood, boathouse 
with large upper porch. Rent reasonable. 
For particulars address JUDSON F. STONE, 
Agent, 30 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located atroctty on Trout Lake, 
three miles from Bolton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms _ (three 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen 
with running water. Ice, wood, 
and rowboat included. 

For full particulars address 9,067, Outlook. 


FOR SALE Ass Farm, 


on 4 woesrne brook, 
spring water pi in house, all improve- 
seontn, room tenant house. ’ Price $15,000. 

















SHEEPMAN desires to correapond ‘with 
rty willing to invest ten thousand dollars 
in developing — project with exceptional 
eT Address J. E. McLaughlin, 
estfall, Malheur Co., Ore. 
STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for ony 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 








with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do wis, 284 


you want to? 
Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, rmanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, a 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Man and wife (no children) to 
care for owner’s country house in Chester 
County, Pa. Man to care for poultry, garden, 
etc. Woman to housekeeper and help 
maaise —_ gat — 3 oy 8 ay 
week-ends. position for ri: ° 
Those with education preferred. 9,036, 


Second 

















t Bay. Address ‘ 
Pam. THUREER Ware, Spruce Head, Maine. 


6- 
Mrs. J. L. WYCKOFF, Copake Falls, N. Y. 


Outlook. 








HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED — Kind Christian woman as 
workin og housekeeper. Three adults. Near 
New York. Moderate wages. Good home. 
3,630, Outlook. 

WANTED—Practical nurse to assist elderly 
lady who is lame. References and interview 
required. Address Box 115, Orange, N. J. 

WORKING housekeeper for a [aoe yon 
residing in Wayne, Pa. Must be good 
aoe = home, reasonable wages. Reply 5,652, 

utlook. 


WANTED, June 11, two gener'] house- 
worke's, Protestant women «ho prefer to 
remain in city for summer. Pr. vate family 
pri: ate house. Liberal time off. 3,665, Outlook: 

WANTED, woman for work by the hour 
who is competent to interview and select do- 
mestics. 3,664, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


ANTED—Frenchman to tutor children 
oa act as guide for family touring France 
this summer. Must have references of educa- 
tional and moral standing. In answering 
state terms and enclose Photograph. 3.636, 
Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


YOUNG married woman who is trained 
child psychologist, camping in Adirondacks 
for summer, will assume care of child. Special 
skill in developing a child’s finest possibili- 
ties. 3,631, Outlook. 

GR \DUATE nurse, returning to England, 
will give care and compenseeenip in return 
for fare. Mrs. Edith Whitaker, Martha 
Washington Hotel, New York. 

DIETITIAN —College graduate, experi- 
enced, desires position in hospital or college. 
Capable of teaching and supervising dietary 
department. 3,638, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse wishes to be traveling 
companion to invalid gr with children for 
summer. Expenses and part salary. E. Files, 
144 Cortland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

REGISTERED nurse, college graduate, 
will accompany. patient or children to Pacific 
coast after June 22 in return for expenses. 
3,661, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


SECRETARY — Young woman, college 
graduate. executive, secretarial_training, de- 
sires responsible position. 3,633. Outloo 

STENOGRAPHER — Resident position, 
school rs; In Butlonk. Sepettonses, 
well aan. Box 3,648, 


I E Hab oommeuanae FOR 
SOME AEA DIRECT RESPONSIBIL- 
TY IN ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE, 

SALES FIELDS. 


INTERVIEW WITH REGARD TO CON- 
G OR PERMANENT BUSINESS 
CONNECTION. 3,640, Outiook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TRAVELING companion. College man 
wishes to travel abroad as companion during 
summer in return for expenses; can drive 
car; will tutor if required. Address 3,447, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate who has had many 
years’ experience in teaching wishes to se- 
cure position as chaperon and companion to 
one or more young ladies. She has traveled 
extensively, both in rg country and in Eu- 
rope, and is capable of giving advanced in- 
struction as well as friendly care and com- 
petent oversight. 3,584, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl, with experience, desires 
European travel position for summer months 
as companion or tutor for one or two youn 
girls. Expenses and modest salary. Best ref- 
erences. 3,589, Outlook. 

TEACHER desires position during summer 
in office, private home, or traveling. 3.5%, 
Outlook. 

EXPENSES only, for conducting one or 
more through Europe. Young woman, ex- 
tensively traveled, highest culture, adaptable 
disposition. Miss Fiske, 34 West 75th 8t., N.Y 

WANTED, by French woman with college 
education, situation as companion or tutor ; 

aks also Spanish and German. Available 
Jone 10. References furnished. 3,627, Outlook. 

LADY, experienced, wishes to travel to 
England as companion in return for ex- 
penses. References. 3,629, Outlook. 

SUMMER position by cultured young wo- 
man who has traveled and had both business 
and social experience; can operate type- 
writer and drive car. 3, 634, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl wishes position as compan- 
ion to lady or as or, ery f tutor to young 
girl during omemee, fond of outdoor 
sports. Protes utlook. 

REFINED dl poem will care for chil- 
dren or adults in return for expenses to Eu- 

rope. German speaking. Best references. 
3,641, Outlook. 

LADY, twenty-six, would like to hear from 
single women thirty to thirty-five, » ith view 
of companionship. pe May, 17 Maplewood 
Ave., Portsmouth, 

COLLEGE girl +N to be“occupied this 
gumeaee either as companion to children or 

to older persons, or in any a of trust. 
HIGHLY recommended. ERENCES ex- 
changed. 3,644, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN will take entire charge 
of child (normal, of good parentage) in health- 
giving Colorado Springs (or elsewhere). Will 
seek to make child pe py, to develop men- 
tally and morally. ill arrange living con- 


ditions consistent an emolument. 3.666, 




















T 


the new 
which 


Red Star 
arrived 


its appointments, 


tion hall or ballroom. 


tained. 


test. 


to polished wood. 


One decided novelty is a screen of 
crystal-clear glass separating the first- 
class dining saloon from a large recep- 


screen a vista about 200 feet long is ob- 
In the construction of this 
screen it was necessary to find a kind 
of glass that would stand a severe fire 
The materials employed 
finally subjected to a test of two hours 
under fierce flames before receiving the 
approval of the fire underwriters. 

The Belgenland has an unusually large 
number of first-class cabins with private 
sitting-rooms and private baths attached. 
The beds are of special design, 
structed of mahogany and oak. 
beds were given their final polish at 
Antwerp by Flemish workmen, who have 
a knack of imparting a wonderful luster 


Another feature, which will appeal to 
mothers, is a nursery, equipped for the 
comfort of children of all ages and in 
charge of an experienced nurse. 
bedtime comes the story-telling hour, 
when the‘matron will read bedtime tales 


the Belgenland 


of closer ties 
Belgium. 
Through this 


largest ocean li 


of Antwerp. 
miles up the 
were 


handling. Her 
direct from’ the 


people of Belg 
and children 1 
eon- Scheldt for mil 


These 


the eyes of the 


America—two 


Toward learned to love 


the World War. 


THE NEW RED STAR LINER BELGENLAND 


THE GROWING ATLANTIC FLEET 


HE latest addition to the ever-grow- 
ing list of transatlantic palaces is 
liner Belgenland, 
in New York on her 
maiden voyage on April 14. This beauti- 
ful vessel, though only half the size of 
the Majestic or Leviathan, is particularly 
noteworthy for the beauty and luxury of 


for the girls and a well-seasoned salt 
will spin seafaring yarns for the boys. 
In the meantime father and mother may 
enjoy their game of shuffleboard on the 
upper deck or snatch a rubber of bridge 
in the card-room. 

It is interesting to know that on sail- 
ing fromy Antwerp on her maiden voyage 


was blessed by Cardinal 


Mercier and consecrated to the creation 


between America and 


The Belgenland, though the eighth 


ner, is by far the largest 


ship that has ever entered the seaport 
This port is forty-eight 


River Scheldt, and the 


navigation of this narrow river by such 
a huge vessel calls for the most expert 


first arrival at Antwerp 
shipyard at Belfast was 


the occasion of a great ovation by the 


ium. Fathers, mothers; 
ined the shores of the 
es to witness the arrival 


of the largest ship that has ever passed 
up this historic stream. 
edly this stately ship moving steadfastly 
up the river had a special significance in 


And undoubt- 


Belgians. For the Bel- 


genland represents the strengthening of 
commercial ties between Belgium and 


countries that have 
and respect each other 


through the tribulations and sorrows of 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
FRENCH teacher, young lady, as com- 
panion to family going abroad. Highest 
references. 3,651, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 
BRYN Mawr graduate, 26, teacher, experi- 
enced European traveler, wishes position for 
summer. 3,593, Outlook. 

TEACHER, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as _tutor-companion-governess. Experi- 
enced. References. Free June 19. Will travel 
for expenses only. 3,603, Outlook. 
TEACHER, kindergar‘en, wishes position 
as —— or governess for summer. 3,621, 
Outh 

GOVERNESS. English woman, Protestant, 


educated, capable, experienced, desires po- 
sition, children 4-9. Excellent references. 
3,623, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS to young children or com- 
vanion to Fe tide girls and boys. Young 
pen college stu = eran June 15 to 
October 1. 3,624, O 
YOUNG French a A university 
ate, desires ition as tutor, companion, or 
pat rench, ey . music. 2 years’ 
—— teaching. Can prepare for college 
rance examinations. eferences ex- 
chommen 3,647, Outlook. 
TEACHER, 27, experienced, desires posi- 
tion in family “durin; summer months. —— 
nurse, companion. References. 3,662,Outlook. 
YOUNG university instructor, educated at 
Williams and best universities of qoutes, 
wishes position for — as tutor in math- 





Uutlook. 


ematics. 3,659, Outlook 








Teachers and Governesses 


_EXPERIENCED French teacher would 
like ition for summer months as tutor to 
children or companion to lady. No objection 
to country or travel. New ork and Cleve- 
land references. 3,653, Outlook 

TUTOR-governess, companion. 
Swiss diplomée. Langu: 
studies. Lag oom travels 
ences. 3,649, Outlook. 


SOUTHERN young girl with teaching ex- 
perience desi-es position as co papanton, fov, ‘Ov- 
erness, or tutor (of small chil 
references. 3,645, Outlook. 


WIDOW of French officer wishes position 

a peee ‘French, music ; willing to hel 
with mending. References exchanged. 3,646, 
Outlook. 

NURSERY governess. Refined, educated 
young American. 3,656, tlook. 

HOLYOKE graduate, refined, adaptable, 
will travel dur jm Se ae as tutor or com- 
panion. 3, 

MICHI SAN poser 8 
lish and mathematic: 
tutor after June 15. 
tions. 3,663, Outlook. 


French 
music, school 
Highest refer- 


ializing in Eng- 
esires tion as 
hest recommenda- 














MISCELLANEOUS 
TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorot 
nurses’ aid course of months is offered 
the Lyi In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte 
nance is furnished. in further informat 


address Directress of Nurses. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 


Outlook each week. No tavestment necessary. 


Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave, 











‘or York City. 

ANTED— Woman physician will take into 
n< beautiful*modern country home and car? 
for mentally defective y woman ; refer: 


ences exchanged. 3,536, Outlook. 

“SUMMER, Adirondack Lodge. Co oller® 

338 - a will mother STittle gir 
utlook. 


XCELLENT, wholesome board, education 
to oo over — Circulars. Atlantic 
City, Post,Office Box 1,233. 


EDUCATED woman of family wi 
ed into her home four girls between <= 
supervis education and 


pat i! of age, 
llifeasa smother wou i Reference 
essential. Box 3,654, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTOMOBILES 





MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

HOME school for a few talented children 
pwd mouths. Berkshire foothills. 3,309, 

utlook. 
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AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen, ™¢ 
chanins, — today for free copy America’s 
motor magazine. Contains help 

ful falartielos on on veranling, repairing, ignition, 
carbure' ame, lutte etc. Automodil 
Digest, 527 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 
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BY THE WAY 


N an interesting booklet called “Park 

Street, New and Old,” Messrs. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company announce their 
removal on the first of May from No. 4 
Park Street, Boston, to No, 2 of the 
same historic street. Early next year 
they will be joined in their new build- 
ing by the Old Corner Book Store. Thus 
will be reunited in location, though 
separate as organizations, two enter- 
prises whose predecessors from 1828 to 
1865 occupied together the historic 
building at the corner of School and 
Washington Streets. 





Perhaps no other street in America 
has within a short compass more inter- 
esting historical and literary associa- 
tions than Park Street, as noted in the 
booklet above mentioned. No. 1 was the 
site of the old mansion of the Wiggles- 
worths, “leaders alike in Puritan theol- 
ogy and the Calcutta trade;” in No. 2 
“the Christian Science faith had its in- 
ception;” No. 4 and No. 5 were the 
homes respectively of Josiah Quincy the 
younger and the elder. Then comes the 
Union Club, founded in 1863; then the 
home of George -Ticknor, historian of 
Spanish literature. With Boston Com- 
mon on one side of these mansions, at 
the other is the Old Granary Burying 
Ground, where lie the bones of the par- 
ents of Benjamin Franklin, John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, Elizabeth 
Vergoose, the author of the rhymes that 
bear the latter part of her name, and 
her publisher, Thomas Fleet. To Park 
Street, to see their publishers, have 
come many of the’ foremost authors of 
America—including “a trio of studious 
young men interested alike in history 
and politics—Henry Cabot Lodge, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson.” 





Some old Sussex folk, according to a 
correspondent of the London “Country 
Life,” still believe in the efficacy of a 
charm to drive away the ague. This 
charm must be written on a _ three- 
cornered piece of paper and must be 
worn around the neck until it drops off. 
It runs as follows: 

Ague, ague, I thee defy, 
Three days shiver, 

Three days shake, 

Make me well,for Jesus’ sake! 


“The old inhabitants,” the writer con- 
tinues, “call ague medicine ‘charm 
stuff,’ as distinguished carefully from 
what they call ‘physical medicine.’ That 
means medicine out of a bottle, but is 
quite distinct from ‘doctors’ stuff,’ which 
means a tonic.” 





“Mr. Mongeillo, assisted by Captain 
Edward J. Sweeney, of the Radnor 
township police force, made his guests 
welcome in true Italian style, and about 
eight o’clock all sat down to an elabo- 
rate dinner, which included spaghetti a 
la Italienne, roast turkey, chicken, sweet- 
breads, with-all the trimmings thereof.” 

This quotation from the Wayne (Pa.) 
“Times” will be seen to have real sig- 
nificance when it appears that the din- 
her was given in celebration of the 


THE OUTLOOK 





Get the Facts 


about Travel. Costs. 


- formulating your summer va- 
cation plans investigate the cost of 
crossing to Europe on one of our 14 delight- 
ful cabin steamers. On these cabin ships 
you obtain the best accommodations at 
extremely moderate rates, with excellent 
service and all the delights of a sea voyage. 


These ships, with our famous de luxe liners 
—Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, 
and the world’s largest ship Majestic—offer 
five sailings a week to England via South- 
ampton, Liverpool and Plymouth; three to 
France via Cherbourg; and one each to 
Ireland, Belgium and Germany. 


Here is complete ocean service at your price. 


Whatever your requirements, we can meet them. 
Call or inquire for details. 








ty 


oS Delightful Xo 


Cabin Steamers 


NEW YORK to BREMEN 
via Cherbourg — Southampton 


Pittsburgh Canopic 


NEW YORKtoHAMBURG 
via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
Kroonland Finland 
Manchuria Mongolia 
NEW YORKto ANTWERP 
via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
St. Paul Zeeland 


BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 
Winifredian Cretic 


PHILA, to LIVERPOOL 
via Cobh (Queenstown) 
Haverford 


MONTREAL to LIVERP’L 
Doric 


Canada_= Regina 





















































For Happy Days by the Sea 
HOSPITABLE, HOMELIKE 



















For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the oe of ogeny we in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT // 
COMPANY 















Power, Stability, 
Comfort, Luxury— 


no vessels of a similar type or size 
assure these qualities in a higher 
degree than the new 


20,000 ton Cunarders 

SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA 
FRANCONIA, and the Anchor Liners, 
CAMERONIA and TUSCANIA. 
These steamers—running in conjunc- 
tion with the renowned CARONIA 
and CARMANIA—offer unexcelled 
travel-opportunities. 


The FIRST, SECOND and THIRD 
CLASS system prevailson these ships, 
conserving individuality, befitting soci- 
al customs, refinement and dignity. 


Also Cabin Steamers at Lower Fares 


TheWorld’s Fastest Passenger Service 


AQUITANIA 
MAURETANIA 
BERENGARIA 


Regular services to 
ENG IRELAND. 


\_ A SCOTLAND, and the 
et i) Continent of EUROPE. 






















\ Information and litera- 
ture on request. 
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| It happened! 


Down the road his beautiful 
closed car is on fire. 


He may get back in time with 
Pyrene to save the car from 
complete destruction. 


Used when the fire started, 
Pyrene would have put it out 
instantly. 

Every time you go out in 
your own car you face the 
danger of fire. 


Is it worth the risk to go 
unprotected when the small 
price of Pyrene will give pro- 
tection against property loss 
and personal injury? 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every closed car 





yon’ 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 











Pyrene. SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 





| ship papers. 


BY THE WAY—(Continued) 
granting to Mr. Mongeillo of his citizen 
The pride and joy of this 
humble worker of .Italian birth on be- 
coming a citizen of “this great and 
glorious Republic” were such that he 
felt he must give an elaborate banquet 
in celebration of the event. Twenty-five 
of the most prominent citizens of Dela- 











ware County were present as Mr. Mon- § Recs 

geillo’s guests, and the Wayne “Times” Brot 

gave a column’s space to the report of 

the celebration and the speeches accom- 99 « 

panying it. “ , Due 
“Ambassador Herrick,” said a _ re- — 

turned tourist, as reported in the “Argo- mm 

naut,” “told me in Paris that a good § tre 

deal of .the so-called extortion we tour- 

ists complain about is due to misunder- Fy\HO 





standings. He instanced the case of a bp 
tourist in Brussels who got on a tramcar “ F 
to make the whole journey around the fhe leg 
exterior boulevards. When the conduc- fhrough 
tor asked him where he wanted to go, F® = 
he said: “Tout la journee.’ He thought a ae 
this meant, ‘The whole journey,’ but it §f thei 
really meant, ‘All day long.’ And so the oft, co 
conductor, putting him down as an ec- | These 
centric, gave him fifteen tickets and —e 
charged him fifteen francs. Fifteen fion of 
francs! What extortion! The tourist | pnese 
from that day could not knock Europe ftartlin: 
and European grafters hard enough.” Re 
One of the most interesting announce. Prch ™: 
ments at the recent Travel Show in New wy * 
York City was that tourists to Czecho- Further 
slovakia may go to its capital, the an- fogethe! 
cient and picturesque city of Prague, by sot © 
airplane from Paris in seven hours, ote 
starting at 9 a.M. and arriving at 4 P.M. J ang . 
This service is now a daily one, though fward w 
it was interrupted for a while by the fll thes 
disturbances in the Ruhr. Tourists can pUt the 
ore : ortable 
also go to Prague by airship from Paris, }ypensi 
the service being subsidized by the Gov- flerful | 
ernments of France, Czechoslovakia, and J medi 
Rumania. Fares are 600 francs (about woth 
$42) by airplane and 750 francs (about fom pl 
$52) by airship. The service will be ex- 
tended to Belgrade soon and to Constan- Facts 
tinople when conditions permit. A ser- J The 1 
vice between London and Prague will oe 
also be started im a short time, it is fou re: 
announced. ure of 
diem Ss not 1 
In an English weekly’; “Question fuspen: 
Box” a reader asks, “How do you pro field to 
The answer: E'°s 2™ 








nounce Battling Siki?” 
“Most people call it Seekee, but a school- 
teacher tells us that one of her pupils, 
asked about Psyche, wrote: “Psyche 
was a black boxer who fought Carper- 
tier.” 
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To Summer Hotel Proprietors 


Spring days bring summer vacation plans. 
Outlook readers will be influenced by your an- 
nouncement in the Annual Out-of-Doors Number, 
issue of May 234d. 

This special issue will contain entertaining 
articles and pictures on vacation subjects and 
the announcements of the leading summer 
hotels. We recommend the use of adequate 
space in this issue. 

Resort advertising will also be concentrated 
in the second and fourth issues of May and 
June. 

Special hotel rate, 60 cents a line. Last form 
closes eleven days in advance of date of issue. 


Travel Department 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 



















381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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once suffered tortures with tired, 


[once suse of men and women who 
aching, burning, tender feet—many 





vho also had peculiar cramps and aches in 
he legs and thighs, and shooting pains 
hrough the knees and hips—are now walk- 
g about pain-free and care-free, as 
hough on cushions of air, and feel as if 
hey were once more back in the paradise 
f their childhood days, barefoot on the 
ft, cooling grass. 


These folks are simply making use of a 
emarkable new invention based on the 
atest scientific studies of the natural ac- 
ion of the foot. 


These studies have brought out the 
ttartling fact that 99 out of 100 foot and 
eg pains are due to a sagging of the foot 
trches. Even the slightest drop, while the 
brch may still remain high, causes painful 
‘train on numerous muscles, not only in 
he foot itself, but also in leg and thigh. 
Furthermore, by squeezing the bone edges 
ogether, it pinches and inflames many tiny 
herves in the various joints. And by allow- 
g the foot to spread, it brings corns, 
bunions, and calluses. 


And now at last science has come for- 
ward with a practical method for ending 
ll these troubles in a natural way—with- 
but the use of any heavy, rigid, uncom- 
ortable metal supports and without any 
bxpensive, specially-built shoes. The won- 
Herful part is that the new method brings 
mmediate relief. The pains go at once, 
hnd gradually but surely the feet regain 


Science Finds True Cause 


of Tired, Aching Feet 


Recent Scientific Investigations Have 
Brought Out the Startling Fact That 
99 out of 100 Foot Troubles Are 
Due To Sagging Arches. A Remark- 
able New Invention Not Only Gives 
Immediate Relief from Pain, But 
Strengthens and Heals with Every Step 


P 


How New Invention Ends Foot Troubles 
The arches may of course be rigidly 


propped by metal supports or _ special 
shoes—although these are usually heavy, 
uncomfortable or unfashionable-appearing 
and expensive. But such supports are 
really mere crutches, and do not get at the 
source of the trouble. In fact they are in- 
jurious. Being immovable, they still fur- 
ther weaken, the foot and leg muscles 
through lack of use. 

At last a new support has been perfected 
which goes to the muscular source of the 





The widespread effects of 


asy to understand when 
vou realize the true struc- 
ure of the foot. The foot 


supports and 
s not really an arch but a 


buspension bridge. It is vi0e ea 
ield together by the mus- ond Teor’. 


ries and tendons of the foot 
tself, and held up by’ nu- 
nerous tendons coming 





iown from the muscles of 





“« 

Happy” Feet Now 
ko-called arch trouble are * My feet used to tire and pain 
me almost all the time.Myarches 
were weak and were constant! 
aching. I tried hard metal arch 
f ‘ot no relief what- 
ever. Finally tried your new de- 

jponge Rubber 
do my feet now 
all the time, but 
my arches seem to be getting 
stronger. I am twice as active as 
1 ever was and my feet never 
tire any more.” T. 


Wonderful Discovery 


heir old-time health, strength,andfreedom trouble, and makes for permanent cure. 
rom blemishes. It consists of a wonder- 

fully soft yet springy pad of 
Facts About Your Feet RESULTS specially compounded Rus- 


sian sponge rubber, care- 
fully formed to the natural 
foot, over which a highly 
flexible leather insole is ce- 
mented. It is almost as 
light as a feather, and takes 
up little room in your shoes. 
Yet with gentle, even press- 
ure at all points it at once 
works all the little displaced 
bones back into position. 
This instantly releases the 
strain on the supporting 


C. T. Gray. 











The result is a heavenly relief from every 
sort of foot discomfort. The actual pains 
go at once, and day by day you approach 
nearer and nearer to complete cure. 


But don’t take our word for it. Prove it 
for yourself at OUR risk. 


Send No Money 


For a limited time we are making an amazing 
Introductory Offer by which you can try these 
wonderful new supports at OUR expense. More- 
over if you decide to keep them they will not cost 
you $15 nor $10 nor even $5, for the offer includes 
a special low price. 

Simply mail the coupon, without a penny in 
advance. If you are not sure of the size of your 
shoes, stand on a piece of plain paper and trace 
around your stockinged foot with a soft pencil. 
Be sure to hold the pencil upright. 


When the supports arrive deposit with the post- 
man only $1.95 plus the few cents postage, in full 
payment. Then wear the supports for 5 days. If 
for any reason you are not perfectly delighted, 
return them to us and your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. But if you keep them—as we 
feel sure you will—there will be no further pay- 
ments to make. 

Don’t hesitate to order by mail. We are fitting 
hundreds of people every day in this way. Give 
yourself solid foot comfort again. Mail the 
coupon TODAY to Thompson-Barlow Co., Dept. 45, 
43 West 16th Street, New York. 


THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Inc. 





he leg. When the foot is 
n perfect condition, every 
ime the weight comes down 
he arch gives slightly, tak- 
ing up the shock like a 
vagon spring. Then the 
yones are at once pulled 
sack by the muscles of the 
lez and foot. 


When through any cause 
he supporting muscles and 
tendons are weakened, 
strained and stretched, the 
ridge begins to sag perma- 
mently, the bones drop 
lownward, and the _ foot 
spreads both in length and 
vreadth. Then begins a 
swarm of devilish tortures, 
not only in the foot, but 
“also in leg, knee and hip. 





“I wish to congratulate you upon 
your wonderful discovery. I —_ 
chased a r last month from 

ou, and have been greatly re- 

ieved and well pleased. Your 
remedy is best yet discovered. I 
also notice it does away with ball 
of foot callousing.” R. £. Cleary. 


Ended His Pain 
“TI find them better than any 
I ever wore. I never have a pain 
when I have them on. I have 
tried others for 22 years and 
have paid good prices for them, 
but never were they as success- 
fulas yoursare.”  Otio Genfer. 


Wants Another Pair 

“ They suited splendidly.- Please 
send me another pair to above 

dress as soon 28 you can. My 
brother likes them very much. 
I ane told epresal poopie wt 
really good things they are for 
the feet.” . R. ?. Davis. 








muscles, relieving aches, and 
also takes the pressure off 
the pinched nerves, banish- 
ing soreness and burning. 


But best of all, as the 
soft, cushiony rubber yields 
to your weight, it repro- 
duces exactly the natural 
spring of your arch. This 
exercises the muscles in a 
natural way-—-as none of 
the older methods exercises 
them—and soon brings back 


their old-time vigor and 
tone. 
Besides, by shortening 


and narrowing your foot, 
the new support at once re- 
lieves the pressure on corns 
and bunions. 





If not sure of 
shoe size, stand 
on piece of ae 
and trace outline 
of stockinged 
foot. Hold pencil 
upright. Enclose 
this with coupon. 


Dept. 45, 43 West 16th Street, 
New York 


Send me, at your risk, the proper pair 
of your New Russian Sponge Rubber 
Arch Supports. I will pay the postman 
only $1.95, plus the few ceuts postage, 
in full payment. It is fully understood, 
however, that if I am not delighted 
after 5 days’ trial, I may return them 
and you agree to refund my money 
without question. 





WE FOLLOWED 
MR. HARLAN’S COPY! 


N the fourth verse of the “Forgotten 

Hymn of Mrs. Browning’s,” which 
was published in your issue of March 
14, the word “besprent,” a poetical and 
archaic word, meaning “besprinkled” 
was misprinted “be-spent,” which of 
course means nothing. The correct 
form of that verse is as follows: 


Hast Thou no tears, like those besprent 
Upon Thy Zion’s ancient part? 
No moving looks, like those which sent 
Their softness through a  traitor’s 
heart? 
RicHARD D. HARLAN. 


ADMIRAL SIMS DEFENDS 
AIRPLANES 


EFERRING to the editorial “Ice Jams 
R and Battleships,” in your issue of 
March 28, which issue I happened to 
pick up on a recent trip to the Pacific 
coast, permit me to invite your atten- 
tion to the extraordinary comparison 
made therein between the attack upon 
the upper surface of an ice jam by air- 
planes operating in fog and a forty-five- 
mile wind and the attack on the under- 
neath body of a battleship by planes 
operating under normal conditions. 

In the first place, the attack on the 
jam was most unscientific. Little effect 
could be expected from a bomb explod- 
ing on’ the surface of the piled-up ice 
and liberating its energy in the line of 
least resistance——that is, up into the air. 
Had a hole been cut in the ice and the 
bomb lowered to the bottom of the river 
and set off by an electric primer, the 
explosion, taking necessarily the up- 
ward line of least resistance, would 
have had a vastly greater effect—an 
effect made familiar by the depth 
charges and mines used during the war, 
and by the bombs that sunk the German 
dreadnought Ostfriesland during the 
bombing airplane attack on that vessel 
off our coast. 

The two bombs dropped by the planes 
that sunk the vessel were not intended 
to hit her, but to land on the water not 
far from her hull, sink to a certain 
depth, and blow in her sides by the ex- 
plosion that was necessarily upwards. 
They were so dropped and so acted. 

The hull of a battleship, or any steel 
ship, while strong structurally, in the 
sense that a steel bridge is strong, is 
very weak locally, except in the wake of 
the narrow armor belt—much weaker, 
for example, than a wooden ship—and 
offers very slight resistance to the 
depth-charge effect of a bomb. Just how 
great this effect is may be judged from 
the fact that experiments have shown 
that the ordinary depth charge used 
during the war and containing but three 
hundred pounds of T. N. T. exerts a 


$22 


THE MAIL BAG 


pressure of over 1,200 pounds at a dis- 
tance of 300 feet. The bombs used 
against the Ostfriesland weighed 2,000 
pounds and contained 1,000 pounds of 
T. N. T. These are relatively small 
bombs—small compared with those of 
4,200 pounds since experimented with, 
and the bombs that can be carried by 
recent planes having a capacity of 
10,800 pounds of bombs. 

From the above I think you will rec- 
ognize that the comparison made in 
your editorial was really an absurd one. 

WILutiAM §S. SIMs, 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy. 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


{If Admiral Sims has found a way of 
guaranteeing the existence of normal 
conditions at sea, we shall have to admit 
the correctness of his views.—THE EbI- 
TORS. ] 


AVIATORS DEFEND 
BATTLESHIPS 


7 the March 28 issue of The Outlook 
appeared an editorial “Ice Jams and 
Battleships.” Your editorial writer has 
covered the situation with respect to 
aeronautics and its usefulness to a point 
where his conclusions are well taken. 
Your editorial indicates, among other 
things, that the very fundamentals of 
battleships and naval aviation are well 
understood in The Outlook office. 

It is gratifying to find such an article 
in a magazine as authoritative as The 
Outlook. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for 
your carefulness in dealing with this 
subject. C. A. TINKER, 

Director of Information, 
National Aeronautic Association. 
Washington, D. C. 


A WEIGHTY MISPRINT 


I. your excellent article on Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil in The Outlook for April 18, 
you refer to Macaulay’s famous essay on 
Nares’s “Memoirs of Burleigh” and 
quote accurately the former as stating 
that the ponderous work weighs sixty 
pounds. Possibly a small point in that 
connection may be of interest to you. 
Some twelve years ago I happened to be 
discussing the essay in question with 
Dr. Arthur L. Smith, the Master of 
Balliol, and Professor Roger B. Merri- 
man, of Harvard. Out of curiosity, we 
weighed one of the three volumes in the 
Harvard Library, and it tipped the 
scales at about five pounds. Unless 
Macaulay ventured a very random 
guess, or designed a Gargantuan joke, 
it is most likely that the sixty is a mis- 
print for sixteen, which escaped his 
attention. 

Lest I should seem to be lacking in 
@ sense of humor, let me state that 









Macaulay gives the total number of 
pages and other data with substantial 
accuracy. ARTHUR LYON CROSS. 


Department of History, 
University of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 








POOR MR. CONRAD! 


F Mr. Conrad does not like American 
institutions and American guaran- | 






ties of liberty, there are no laws pre- 
venting him going back to his native 


Poland. We do not believe in exploiting For ' 
men and writings attacking or question- § quire 
ing American institutions, whether from | wear 
a “great literary genius” or from a Itens 
common Red. They all tend the same J brus! 
way. America has been the salvation of 

the race from slavery, and we do not 

care to read anybody’s writings who in JOH? 
any way attack it or its institutions, no 

matter how great their genius. Mr. | Brush) 


Conrad could probably be of service to 

Poland just now if he were a patriot | 

instead of a “grabber of American dol- 

lars.” No, thank you, we do not care 

for Mr. Conrad and his ilk. Please ex- 

cuse us. W. B. WILLIAMS. 
Brinkley, Arkansas, 


CONRAD FOREVER! 


I HAVE enjoyed exceedingly your arti- 
cle on Conrad, and still more the 
colossal blunder you made and which 
you are now unable to correct when you 
so fittingly laid bare his views on the 
personal freedom of the individual. 

Had you made an effort to show the 
principle which so large a number of 
our self-respecting, responsible, mer- 
ally sensitive people refuse to surrender, 
you couldn’t have shown it clearer than 
when you print Conrad’s words and 
attitude. 

Let me thank you for placing before 
the world so truthful and vital an atti- | 
tude in this twentieth century age of 
intolerance. 

What more humiliating than for an 
American to lose by ruthless tinkering 
of the Constitution the ideal we were 
born and educated in, when he realizes 
he can only regain it under the Union 
Jack. E. O. DAMon. 

Flat Rock, North Carolina. 














[These two letters are called forth by 
the fact that in our issue of April 18 
we published an article on Conrad in 
which the celebrated novelist was 
quoted as being irreconcilably opposed 
to prohibition. One of our correspond- 
ents is violently opposed to Mr. Con- 
rad’s position; the other strongly in his 9) 
favor. They both seem to think that A 
The Outlook is gravely at fault—a 
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striking example of the fact that ed#tors 
generally get hit from both sides, no mat 
ter what they publish.—THE Eprrors.] 
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For Household and Family re- 
quirements. Best quality, long 
wearing, perfect working. Ex. 


tensive assortment,—every 
brush needed for home life. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 
Largest in the World petaquete 


Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly idered. Every 
guest room ts with private bath. 
Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 

E. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 

E. R. Grasow, President 


Twenty-one years under the same management. 
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NEW MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park. . 








The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
OPENS JUNE 23 
American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 
Golf that makes you play 
18-Hole Course 
Superior 4-la-Carte Grill. Interesting Social Life 

Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing. New Swimming 
Pool Adjoining 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
N. Y. Office: Town & Country 
8 West 40th St. Tel. Longacre 8310 
McDonndil & Co., Brokers 
On “ The New Jersey Tour.” 
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Beautifil TILES 


In the best sense, there is no bath- 
room but the T1Lep bathroom. 
Because of utility and lasting attractive- 
ness, Tiles are accepted as the proper thing. 
The Tiled bathroom Looks its cleanliness. 
No upkeep—no outlay for refinishing or 
resurfacing. First cost is the last. Count- 
less cleanings do not damage. 
Tiles afford unlimited freedom of design, 
[oe sng color combination. Each instal- 
ation as distinctive as desired. 

Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
355 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Transportation— 


Not only railroad and ship; ipping men are inter- 
ested in this oe - = er business men 
neamarly read the t isportation articles by 
rts in The NATION: BUSINESS, practi- 
errs. magazine published for executives: 
Chambe 4 a Commmnceee, mple, 
at newsstands o at A mail. Write for ‘de: 
scription and for offer which saves you $1.50. 


The = NATIONS BUSINESS 


HINGTON D:-C 
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NEw JERSEY 
Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Opens June 23 
Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 
Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service 
C. S. KROM, Manager. 
On “ The New Jersey Tour, 
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Southern California is the new 










A Hundred New Surprises 


In This Summer Trip 


By A SCHOOL TEACHER 


H OW would you spend your 

summer this year if you were 

I?” friends ask me: for they 
know that I have traveled widely 
during my vacations. 

I reply—‘“‘take one of those great 
trips to Southern California—if you 
think it’s warm in summer, you’re 
mistaken.” 

Records for forty-four years made 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau in a 
great central city in Southern Cali- 
fornia show average mean tempera- 
tures of 66 in June, 70 in July, 71 in 
August and 69 in September. Surely 
that is cool. And summer is the 
rainless season too, so if you go to 
Southern California for only two 
weeks you can count on two good 
weeks with nothing to interfere with 
plans. 

You have not seen your own 
United States until you make this 
trip. I went from Chicago through 
the great West—the picturesque In- 
dian Country—to Southern Califor- 
nia and from there back by way of 
San Francisco and the Northern 
Rockies, and that in itself is like a 
trip to Switzerland. 

But it is in the balmy sunshine of 
Southern California that you be- 
come entranced. 

The palm trees, the snow-capped 
mountains, the orange groves, the old 
missions, the desert, the ocean 





gateway to Hawaii 






beaches, the big hotels, the canyons, 
the enormous moving picture studios, 
and the wonderful sidetrips by 
trolley or autoniobile amaze you. 
4,000 miles of paved motor roads— 
think of it—and such places as they 
take you to! It is unlike anything 
you’ve ever seen even abroad, and I 
have been to England, France, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. There are a hun- 
dred new surprises in this enchanted 
land. 


It’s worth while if you have only 
twoweeks. Change of scene—that’s 
the great value of a trip like this. 


I don’t care whether you are in- 
terested in education as I am or what 
your particular interest may be. If 
you want the summer vacation that 
will make a new man or woman of 
you, if you want your children to be 
better educated as to their great Uni- 
ted States, go to Southern California 
this summer. 


Going in summer saves money 
for there are special low round- 
trip fares on all transcontinental 
railroads, between May and 
October. . 

Ask any railroad ticket agent or mail 
the coupon below. You'll have the best 


time of your life and you’ll never regret .t, 
that I can promise you. 


You will find here fine hotels with rates, 
on the average, less than in most other 
sections, and in no other place will you find 
a wider range in accommodations. 


All Year Club 
of Southern California 











ALL- YEAR CLUB oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


Dept. M-1905, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

hn — me full Ltarustion about the 
summer and year aronnd -vaeation possibil- 
ities in Southern California. ons - 
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They danced 
only one dance 


GHE was simply wonderful and 
he just Aad to meet her. 

At last he secured the dance 
upon which his entire evening 
had been centering itself. 

It proved both his first and last 
dance with her. 

Of course, he asked her again, 
but she pleaded she was very, 
very tired. Quite naturally he 
suspected some other reason. 

* * * 


The insidious thing about hal- 
itosis (the medical name for un- 
pleasant breath) is that you, your- 
self, rarely know when you have 
it. And even your closest friends 
won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. 

This halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. So 
the systematic use of Listerine 
this way puts you on the safe and 
polite side. You know your breath 
is right. Fastidious people every- 
where are making it a regular part 
of their daily routine. 

Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different uses 
as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for half a cen- 
tury. Read the interesting booklet 
that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 

















